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THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


Wuo wrote that portion of the Old Testament called Esther no 
man knows ; nor where it was written. Perhaps Mordecai was the 
author, a little less than five centuries before Christ; assisted in the 
latter part (as is commonly believed) by the accomplished Ezra. A 
difficulty meets us on its threshold, we scarce know how to remove. 
In the whole book, with abundant opportunity, with almost a necessity 
for its introduction, there is no mention of the name of God. It is 
certainly not a little remarkable—this uniform silence maintained with 
regard to Jehovah, his protection of his chosen people, and the power 
of prayer to obtain deliverance and victory. One circumstance, could 
it be made sure, would remove this stone of stumbling in a great 
degree. The book appears on its face to have been written for 
Heathen, not Jewish eyes—for the Persians and other uncircumcised 
nations, to convince them of the good desert of the Jewish people, 
and the worth of the Jews as citizens, exhibited in the modesty, firm- 


hess, patriotism and fidelity of Mordecai. If this was the purpose, 





then how natural, that whatever peculiarities in his nation’s views of 
God distinguished offensively the Jew should be carefully omitted by 
the writer—that every thing not essential to the history and likely 
to disgust a Gentile reader should be carefully weeded out. Still this 
is a difficulty: and yet the unbounded reverence felt by the Jew 
always for the book, and more than all else, the fact that a feast is 
celebrated on the fourteenth and fifteenth of the month Adar, called 
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Purim, when this book is read in the synagogue, and at the name of 
Haman the whole congregation stamp with their feet and cry “ Let 
his memory perish,” establish the record as substantially true ; giving 
us an evidence in its favour, few books, sacred or profane, can claim. 

And what now is the book? It is the moral of ambition—the 
judgement scene of envy and revenge—the crown of lowly virtue. 
It is a true and touching picture of life. Not merely of life in ancient 
times and in the marble courts of kings; but of life as it passes with 
us, to-day, in the undistinguished homes of citizen-sovereigns. 

The story is simplicity itself. A besotted Persian king, possibly 
Xerxes after his defeat in Greece, one certainly abandoned to indul- 
gence, capricious and weak as he was, orders his queen to appear in 
the midst of a drunken revel. To have done so would have been 
proving her own shameless abandonment; intemperance and wanton- 
ness being almost enjoined at public feasts in that day, for a female 
to appear at them would have seemed a monstrous excess of indeli- 
cacy. The order is not obeyed. ‘The native dignity of Vashti is 
mightier than that mandate before which millions trembled. Instead 
of honouring her virtue, her immovable modesty and pride of char- 
acter, in the hours of returning soberness, the incensed despot exiles 
her from his society and crown forever. 

Esther, a Jewish maiden, is chosen for her exceeding beauty from 
all the maidens of the land, her adopted father remaining in some 
humble office at the palace gate. But no situation is so humble as to 
escape the bloodshot eye of revenge, none so mean but something in 
it will awaken envy in the lawless mind. Some reverence is demand- 
ed of the old Jew at the gate by the king’s favourite and vizier, a 
reverence which he that withheld it felt to be only due to the sovereign 
himself. But “ though they spake daily unto him, Mordecai heark- 
ened not.” At once the favourite is stung to the quick ; all his 
greatness, power, honour, favour, opulence, availed him nothing. 
This one little spot covered the whole heavens. He saw nothing 
else, heard nothing else, dreamed of nothing else, but that “ Mordecai 
bowed not.” All his pride changed to shame, the flatteries of his 
friends seemed now bitter taunts, his luxurious banquet became loath- 
some. Such is the power of envy! such at our firesides as in the 
palaces of king’s favourites, beneath the naked vault of heaven and 
the canopied purple and gold. 
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In that country kings appearing scarcely at all before the multitude, 
Haman was the observed of all observers. His word was law, his 
smile life. When he went forth in the morning, all men hastened to 
greet the image of the great king; as he rode along, crowds kneeled 
to him as toa god. His pride knew no bounds, his magnificence had 
no rival. The kingly power was his in all but name. He reaped its 
honours, feasted on its viands, bathed himself in the adulation offered 
by a servile people. He had all but the peril and the fear of kingship. 
Men would use his name as a proverb of happiness. Alas! there is 
a worm in the very bud. Mordecai has poisoned his cup. He goes 
home to his palace sick with hate of the Jewish gate-keeper. A cloud 
veils his brow. His very breath and motion is all sullenness—the 
brooding of a storm. 

His friends and wife gather around. Anxiously they ask what 
severe calamity has befallen him—what injury which they might 
resent—what enemy had he discovered whom they could remove ? 
And what meanness must they have secretly marked in his reply. 
A man whose favour he thought not worth seeking, a Jew at the gate, 
had not offered homage among the crowd. This was all. And 
though the victim of envy had procured a decree for the massacre of 
the whole Jewish nation, when his enemy would surely fall amidst the 
death-groan of his kindred, the ruin of his nation, of all he loved, all 
God had chosen—though the king had granted this, it was not enough. 
More signal vengeance his raging passion craved—vengeance upon 
the person of his enemy. His friends are base enough to applaud his 
resolution—they sympathise wholly with him. They advise that a 
gallows of enormous height be erected before Haman’s door; then, 
from his own banquet-room could the emir catch the last groan and see 
the last struggle of his unsuspecting enemy. ‘Then should soft music 
sound its mockery of the helpless death-cry! Little did he imagine 
that that passion should dig its own grave, that the very purpose of 
crime should work out terrible vengeance upon him. 

But a sudden change comes over the scene. His royal master 
calls him to the council chamber, and asks him how the worthiest 
subject in the empire could be honoured. Haman, supposing it is for 
himself, exhausts his imagination in accumulating circumstances of 
grandeur. The royal robes and crown (which it had been considered 
death for any but the king to wear), the king’s favourite horse, the 
highest prince proclaiming through the streets his honour,—all these 
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the giddy ambition of the spoiled favourite advises for “* the man whom 
the king delighteth to honour.” There is not in all history a more 
affecting instance of mortified vanity than this. All the proud state 
imagination appropriated to himself he is commanded to bestow upon 
his hated rival, and he, the king’s favourite, must serve as a common 
herald before him. No wonder that he hasted to his house mourning, 
with his head covered. ‘The reward Mordecai in his modesty had not 
claimed for the signal service of saving the king’s life was now at last 
bestowed upon him, and Haman was the instrument of his just honor! 

Haman feels his proud estate giving way beneath him. His friends 
forebode evil. And well they might. For the fall of detected vice is 
seldom partial. ‘The terrible revenge he had purposed in the extine- 
tion of the Jewish people, then in honourable captivity, becomes the 
reason for Esther’s appeal for her own life and the life of her nation. 
An appeal made with such well applied art, advocated by such per- 
sonal charms, the effeminate despot could not refuse. And when 
Esther declares at the second banquet it is her own life she would 
save from Haman’s murderous hate, he bursts upon the minion with 
such impetuous wrath, that its unexpected victim casts himself upon 
the foot of Esther’s couch, supplicating mercy. The very act hastens 
his doom—enkindling the ready jealousy of Ahasuerus—dooming the 
intended murderer to that very tree of all agonized death he had 
prepared for Mordecai, to perish miserably in the very eyes of his 
wife and children. 

Who can fail to remark what a curse revenge ever proves to itself. 
How surely he who digs a pit for his neighbour falls therein himself— 
at least an abyss of restless, feverish passion within his own heart. 
Still might the favourite have ruled him who ruled half the East. 
Still might his thirst for indulgence been quenched from the overflow- 
ing cup of royal favour. Still might his pride have made itself drunk 
on the incense of a fawning city, though Mordecai did sit with head 
unbent at the king’s gate. True elevation of mind would have taught 
him to overlook this slight deduction from the sum of his glory. True 
generosity would have made him forgive the Jew, out of regard to his 
manly independence of character or the inherited dignity from which 
it came. But headlong passion hurled him down its own dread 
precipice. Satisfaction for a fancied wrong drove him on as if mad, 
until his thirst for revenge revenged itself upon him. “ As a rolling 


stone forced up hill by severe effort returns upon a man with im- 
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petuous violence, crushing those very bones whose sinews gave it 
motion.” 

Such is human life, here and every where. And the same tale 
which so vividly portrays that truth of all experience—the horrors of 
revenge, with equal power delineates the baseness and bitterness of 


envy, and the joy and crown of modesty, independent towards man, 
serene even amidst storms in its reliance upon God. F. W. H. 





THOUGHTS ON INTERPRETATION. 


In reading that singular mixture of wise and simple sayings, which 
appeared in London a year or two ago under the title of GuEssEs 
at Truru, By Two Brothers, we were both pleased and surprised 
by the following passage, which we ask leave to give at length, that 


we may say what we think of it. 


“In reading the Apostolical Epistles, we should bear in mind that 
they are not scientific treatises, armed at all points against carpers 
and misconceivers, but occasional letters, addresed to disciples who, 
as the writer knew, were both able and inclined to make due allowance 
for the latitude of epistolary expression. 

‘“ But is not this what the Socinians contend for? If it were, I 
should have nothing to say against them. What I object to in them 
is, their making not due allowances, but undue; allowances discoun- 
tenanced by the plainest passages as well as the uniform tenor of the 
sacred writings, by the whole analogy, and so far as we dare judge of 
them, the prompting principles of revelation. 

** But how shall we discern the due from the undue? As we discern 
every thing else ; by the honest use of a cultivated understanding.—If 
we have not banished the Holy Spirit by slights and excesses, if we 
have fed his lamp in our hearts with prayer, if we have improved and 
strengthened our faculties by education and exercise, and then sit 
down to study the Bible with inquiring and teachable minds, we need 
not doubt of discovering its meaning; not indeed purely; for where 
find an intellect so colourless as never to tinge the light that falls 
upon it? not wholly ; for how fathom the ocean of God’s word? but 
with such accuracy, and in such degree, as shall suffice for the uses 
of our spiritual life. If we have neglected this previous discipline, if 
we take up the book with stupid or ignorant, lazy or negligent, arro- 
26* 
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gant or unclean and do-no-good hands; we shall in running through 
its pages, stumble on many things dark and startling, on many things 


INTERPRETATION. 


which, aggravated by presumptuous heedlessness, might prove de- 


structively offensive.” 


. ' , , 
Every man is welcome to his own way of saying things, as well as 


his own way of thinking. 


without striking at other men ? 


But why can he not say his own thoughts, 


Here is sound truth in what we have 


quoted, but it must needs be coupled with the insinuation, that the 


truth does not dwell with you, only with us; and then to give the 


insinuation a definite shape and personal application, it is pointed at 


the bugbear race called 


Socinians |! 


/ 


Not to 


enlarge on that which 


has been repeated until we are quite weary of it ourselves, viz. that he 


who gives the name of * Socinian” to those now known as Unitarians, 


either does not know the meaning of the word, or forgets both parts 


of the precept, to “‘ speak the truth in love,’—we have something to 


say about the reasoning of t 
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passage ; a kind of 


reasoning, which 
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perplexes us nearly as much, when it comes from fair minds, as the 


continued application of the false and offensive name. 
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guishes Unitarian interpretation from all other. Nay, it is no distine- 


tion. It is not a monopoly, nor the peculiarity of asect. Trinitarians 
use the principle as much as others. They surely make “ due 
allowance” for the latitude of the kind of writing which is before 
them—Epistle, Gospel, history, psalmody, or prophecy. The only 
distinction is, that they make it in their own way, and others make it 
in their way. Both and all judge for themselves what the latitude of 
the writer is, and what the allowance of the reader should be. The 
Catholic reads—** Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ?” 
and says,‘ Here surely is great latitude of expression, this cannot 
be taken literally, due allowance is to be made; I will abide by the 
decisions of the Church.’ The Protestant reads— Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you ;” 
and says, ‘This cannot be meant literally; I will abide by the 
dictates of reason, and give that latitude which it demands.’ So the 
Trinitarian, so the Unitarian decides, on this particular passage, and 
the Catholic tells them they are both wrong. Again, Christ says—* I 
and my Father are one,” and the Catholic and the Protestant Trin- 
itarian now agree in saying, that the passage és to be taken literally, 
and no latitude allowed, not even the explanation of our Lord to be 
applied, when he prays that all his disciples may be one with him and 
the Father. But Christ says yet again— My Father is greater than 
I,’ and * Here,’ cry the same interpreters of both churches, ‘the 
words must not be taken literally, due allowance must be made, 
great latitude must be given; so great, that we must believe the very 
opposite of the literal sense, viz. that the Father is not greater than 
he.’ Try now the latitude of “epistolary expression.” Paul says, 
“ Great is the mystery of godliness; God was manifest in the flesh ;” 
— This is literal,’ the Trinitarian declares; ‘no allowance is due 
here, no latitude.’ But the same Paul also writes, * To us there is 
but one God, the Father ;’—* This is not literal; for then we could 
not speak of ‘God the Son;’ we must make due allowance, such as 
will suffer us still to believe that not the Father only, but likewise the 
Son and the Spirit are each God.’ 

Let no one think that we are speaking lightly. We have adduced 
these common passages, only to show that all Trinitarians are con- 
stantly applying the very principle of interpretation which is now in 
question, and applying it very differently in different cases, according 
to the church or the creed. It isa grave fact, and it deserves con- 
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sideration, that there is no doctrine in the Christian church, which 
calls for greater latitude of interpretation, or requires more of reason 
to sustain or to find it, than the doctrine of the double nature of Christ, 
and in fact the entire Trinity. It not only stands upon inference, but 
it demands in one place a most literal adherence to the literal sense, 
and in another place. in the same connexion, gives to words the freest 
possible construction; in fact, makes them mean that which they 
never mean in any other connexion, or any other book. If this 
assertion is strong, we simply call up the Trinitarian interpretation of 
the words—“ My Father is greater than 1”—‘“* The Son can do 
nothing of himself”—* Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not even the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” 

No one, we suppose, has ever denied or will deny, that some 
allowance is to be made for the latitude of expression in the Bible, as 
in all books. But if some, how much? ‘“ How shall we discern the 


” 


due from the undue?” every one will ask with the author quoted. 
And every one must give substantially his answer,—* As we discern 
every thing else; by the honest use of a cultivated understanding.” 
And now what does all his subsequent remark, all his reasoning, and 
that of many others, clearly imply in regard to Unitarians? Nothing 
less than this; that they do not, any of them, make an honest use of 
their understanding. They are dishonest. They are corrupt. It is 
this intimation, this monstrous assumption, which most amazes us, 
and which we still hear or see so often, that we are constrained to 
notice it. We must entreat our brethren to think of what they are 
saying; to think of it, first, as a matter of mere reasoning, and then 
as a serious allegation. Is not the reasoning puerile, unworthy of 
intelligent minds? We are first told that if we make an honest use 
of our understanding, we shall discern between the due and the undue 
allowance, the right and the wrong interpretation. And, then, simply 
because we come to a different result from theirs, they infer and avow 
that we did not make an honest use! Such an argument might, 
though we hardly think it would, satisfy children; it is too small for 
men. ‘This is not however the worst. The implication that Unitarians 
“banish the Holy Spirit by slights and excesses,” and when they 
study the Bible, do it not “ with inquiring and teachable minds,”—is 
a most serious charge. It is fearful, even as an intimation. We 
know not how any humble Christian can dare to utter it, to whisper, 
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to think it even, in reference to whole classes of men, and to no 
inconsiderable part of the Christian world from the beginning. For 
all departures from the faith of the individual or the party involve 
the same principle, and are liable to the same condemnation.—But we 
have no wish to dwell on the thought. We leave it with repeating 
the strong, but not too strong, language of Tuacner, in one of the 
earliest discourses that was preached here directly on the subject of 
the Trinity. ‘* Have we forfeited our Christianity, nay, our integrity 
as men, because we have not so learned and so preached Christ ? 
Will this accusation be repeated by our brethren, think you, when we 
all stand together before the judgement-seat of Christ? Oh far, far 
rather would I appear before my Judge, at that solemn hour, with all 
the accumulated errors and absurdities which the human mind in its 
most pitiable weakness has ever engendered, than with the tremendous 
responsibility of having made such charges as these against my 
brethren, on light and insufficient grounds.” 

We have lately been assured by a clergyman, whose conscience 
has constrained him to discard the doctrine of the Trinity, after 
preaching it several years, that he was brought to this conclusion 
chiefly by the study of the Scriptures, and that most of his other read- 
ing was in defence of the Trinity, to fortify his mind with reasons for 
retaining his faith, if possible. The more he read, the less was he 
satisfied ; and he found it particularly difficult and painful to use the 
common Dovxology, for which he could find no example and no 
authority in the Bible. It is one of many instances we have known, 
among clergy and laity, of similar difficulty and similar result. And 
it would seem enough to teach charity and humility at least, to con- 
sider—what we often see in departures from other views and from 
our own—that the mind which thus changes its views retains the 
same sentiments and habits as before, the same reverence, the same 
piety, the same earnest desire of truth and devout study of the word 
of God. Shall a single change of doctrine, while the man is the 
same, turn all our feelings, destroy confidence, and make an angel of 
light to be a spirit of evil? Alas, how little do we know ourselves. 
How poorly do we interpret the character of our religion. Sadly 
should we suspect the soundness or efficacy of our faith, if it required 
us to cast off those who go out from among us, or allowed us to 
malign their motives. Does any one suppose, that the Reformers 
possessed no piety until they became Reformers? Were Luther and 
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Zuingle any less Christians, or any more, while in the bosom of the 
mother church, than after they left it? You call the Catholics bigots 
and calumniators, for saying that those noble men lost all their piety 
when they changed. How much better is the feeling or the insinua- 
tion, that they gained it all by the change? We mistake the relation 
of faith to piety. It is an intimate relation, it is vital. But its com- 
plexion and influence depend not on the kind of faith, so much as on 
the power. Or rather, they depend on the kind in reference to the 
heart, much more than to the mind. ‘ With the heart man believeth 


> And the belief of the heart, its honest conviction, 


unto righteousness.’ 
its undoubting trust, its affection and devotion, may live and grow 
through all outward changes and amidst many diverse influences. 
“Let us not therefore judge one another any more; but judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way.” 

The action of Piety, or the state of the heart and the character, 
upon Interpretation and its results, is a great subject. We desire to 
see it faithfully presented. We believe it would be found, that it 
bears equally on all classes of Christians, and that it invokes all to 
give more earnest heed to the inner man and the actual life, as affect- 
ing every thing outward, and greater than all beside ; as, indeed, the 
teacher and interpreter of all. We are constantly quoting the words, 
but we have not yet fathomed the depths of the sublime truth—* If 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 


of God, or whether | speak of myself.” E. B. H. 





CHURCH MUSIC. 


Ir seems to have passed from recollection, that music was admitted 
into our public worship as a means, not as an end. The importance 
and usefulness of it, as an aid to devotion, seem to have been erased 
from men’s minds, either by the desire to be gratified in their love of 
it as an art, or from the neglect which has given up to hired musicians 
the whole direction, as well as execution, of that part of our service, 
which should lead the mind to sublime and soul-raising thoughts. It 
is not surprising that there are some who oppose the use of music in 
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our churches at all, if we think how little the end which is sought 
is attained. 

In all ages music has been used to influence the mind; and its 
power is not less in stirring the soldier’s courage, than in raising our 
hearts to lofty and holy thoughts. But to affect us in any degree, it 
must be appropriate. Could the voluptuous fascinating waltz, however 
perfect in its kind, ever nerve the arm for war? or the grandest 
march ever composed lead the soul to holy contemplations? Music 
does not drive, it persuades the mind. 

Not long ago, in my walk into the country on a Sunday morning, I 
reached a church just as the congregation were going in. I entered 
and took my seat. Soon the venerable pastor came in. Immediately 
on his reaching the pulpit, the musicians in the gallery, struck up a 





I cannot call it an anthem. It was a quick movement, and 
apparently sung by several men and women, but the words were 
drowned in the noise made by violin, clarionet and horn. Yet it was 
music. Aye, such as would have been praised at theatre or ball. 
But were the thoughts of any one of those present prepared by it, for 
the solemn services they were entering upon? The music during the 
exercises was much of the same character; the words were lost sight 
of, and with them all feeling, by the musicians, in their desire to, each, 
make “music.” After service I asked the sexton, if such was their 
usual music. He told me that “it was but seldom they had such as 
that, but one of the hired performers belonged to the orchestra of one 
of the theatres, and sometimes he brought out his friends,”—and alas! 
his music too. He could have had no idea that music for the theatre 
was not music for the church. 

The organ, or the several instruments which take its place, is by 
no means a necessary aid. So the heart be in it, no music so power- 
fully affects the soul as voices alone. Yet often the instrumental 
overpowers the vocal part. The music during our service is only 
useful as it heightens some idea expressed in the poetry; and shall 
the noise of instruments or the want of feeling in the singers be 
allowed to take away all devotion from the hymn, which when read 
makes the heart leap and tremble with emotions of love or gratitude 
to its Maker? 

The only way to remedy this evil is, to make each individual feel, 
that our church music is not what it ought to be. The majority rules 
in church affairs, as well as in politics. While we have the works of 
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Haydn, Mozart and Handel, to mention no others, to choose from, 
we cannot fail to have solemn music, if the wish be but felt. There 
is no one who, if asked, but would say he felt this wish. Yet why in 
so few of our churches is any attention paid to the subject? And 
why, even in those few so little attained? Repetition will act upon 
the minds of men, and reader, [ entreat you, let your church music 
be what it ought. Every one has an interest in the subject, and you 
therefore should feel interested. It is in your power to aid in this 
cause, for it is the general will from which the change must come, 


aad that will is formed by private influence. a 





NICOLL’S POEMS.* 


A little volume was published in Edinburgh, in 1835, of which we 
have by us a copy—perhaps the only one in this country. It bore 
the title of Poems and Lyrics, By Robert Nicoll, and had neither 
preface, nor other introduction to its contents than a simple dedication 
to a female author, Mrs. Johnstone. Sent into the world in this quiet 
way, it probably found few readers. But besides the modesty of its 
pretensions, two other circumstances would have prevented its wide 
circulation ;—the author was Radical in his politics, and Unitarian in 
his religious views. The book however contains much that should 
recommend it to the lovers of Scotch verse, and of genuine poetry. An 
admirer, without being an imitator of Burns, the writer had a kindred 
spirit, which manifests itself in his various effusions—whether serious 
or humorous, bold or tender. Burning with that love of justice which 
so much in the social state of Great Britain is suited to kindle into in- 
dignation, like the ** Corn-Law Rhymer,” he sometimes used his verse 
to relieve his own soul, or to inspire others with the sentiments which 
a freeman should neither be ashamed to avow nor afraid to express ; @ 
true hearted Scotchman, he loved to celebrate the charms of his native 
hills and the delights of domestic sympathy ; while at times the play- 
ful or the sarcastic shows the variety of his powers. If he had lived, 


he might have done what would have drawn attention to these early 


* Poems and Lyrics, By Robert Nicoll. William Tait, Edinburgh, 1835, 


pp. 220, 12mo. 
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productions of his muse, and have extorted even from prejudice an 
acknowledgement of their merits; but he died two years since at 
Edinburgh, to which he had returned, after losing his health in con- 
ducting a political journal distinguished, we believe, by the violence 
of its character, in Leeds. At the time of his death he had not 
reached the age of thirty. 

We are sure that some of the pieces from this volume will gratify 


our readers, to whom they will be new. 


WE ARE BRITHEREN A’ 


A nappy bit hame this auld warld wad be, 
If men, whan they ‘re here, could make shift to agree, 
An’ ilk said to his neebour, in cottage an’ ha’, 


‘Come, gi’e me your hand, we are britheren a’.”’ 


I ken na why ane wi’ anither sud fight, 
Whan to ‘gree wad make a’ body cosie an’ right. 
Whan man meets wi’ man, ‘tis the best way ava, 


To say, “ Gi’e me your hand—we are britheren a’.”’ 


My coat is a coarse ane, an’ yours may be fine, 
An’ I maun drink water while you may drink wine, 
But we baith ha’e a leal heart, unspotted to shaw ; 


Sae gi'e me your hand—we are britheren a’. 


The knave ye wad scorn, the unfaithfu’ deride ; 
Ye wad stand like a rock, wi’ the truth on your side ; 
Sae wad I, an’ nought else wad | value a straw; 


Then gi'e me your hand—we are britheren a’. 


Ye wad scorn to de fausely by woman or man; 
I haud by the right aye, as weel as [ can; 
We are ane in our joys, our affections, an’ a’; 


Come, gi’e me your hand—we are britheren a’. 


Your mither has lo’ed you as mithers can lo’e ; 

An’ mine has done for me what mithers can do; 

We are ane hie an’ laigh, an’ we should na be twa— 
Sae gi’e me your hand—we are britheren a’. 


or 


awd 
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We luve the same simmer day, sunny an’ fair ; 
Hame! O! how we lo’e it, an’ a’ that are there ! 





Frae the pure air o’ Heaven the same life we draw— 






Come, gi’e me your hand—we are britheren a’. 






Frail shakin’ Auld Age will sune come o’er us baith, 





An’ creepin’ alang at his back will be Death ; 






Syne into the same mither yird we will fa’: 






Come, gi’e me your hand—we ARE BRITHEREN 4’. 

































I AM BLIND. 


Tue woodland! O! how beautiful, 


How pleasant it must be 





How soft its grass—how fresh the leaves 
Upon each forest tree ! 

I hear its wild rejoicing birds 
Their songs of gladness sing ; 

To see them leap from bough to bough 
Must be a pleasant thing: 

I must but image it in mind— 


I cannot see it—I am blind! 


I feel the fragrance of the flowers,— 
Go pull me one, I pray: 

The leaves are green upon its stalk— 
Tis richly red, you say ? 

O! it must full of beauty be— 
It hath a pleasant smell ; 

Could I but see its loveliness, 
My heart with joy would swell! 

I can but image it in mind— 


I ne’er shall see it—I am blind! 


The trees are glorious green, you say— 
Their branches widely spread ; 

And Nature on their budding leaves 
Its nursing dew hath shed. 

They must be fair; but what is green ? 
What is a spreading tree ? 

What is a shady woodland walk ? 
Say, canst thou answer me ? 

No! I may image them in mind— 

But cannot know them—1 am blind! 
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The songsters that so sweetly chaunt 
Within the sky so fair, 

Until my heart with joy doth leap, 
As it a wild bird were— 

How seem they to the light-bless’d eye ? 
What! are they then so small ? 

Can sounds of such surpassing joy 


From things so tiny fall ? 
I must but image them in mind— 
I cannot see them—I am blind! 


A something warm comes o’er my hand ; 
What is it? pray thee tell: 

Sunlight come down among the trees 
Into this narrow dell ? 

Thou seest the sunlight and the sun, 
And both are very bright! 

‘Tis well they are not known to me, 
Or I might loathe my night ; 

But I may image them in mind— 

[ ne’er shall see them—I am blind! 


My hand is resting on your cheek— 
"Tis soft as fleecy snow: 

My sister, art thou very fair?— 
That thou art good, I know. 

Thou art—thou art! I feel the blush 
Along thy neck doth wend! 

Thou must be fair—so carefully 
Thy brother thou dost tend! 

But I must image thee in mind— 

I cannot see thee—I am blind! 


The changes of the earth and sky, 
All Nature’s glow and gloom, 
Must ever be unknown to me— 
My soul is in a tomb! 
O! I can feel the blessed sun, 
Mirth, music, tears that fall, 
And darkness sad, and joy, and woe,— 
Yea, Nature’s movements all : 
But I must image them in mind— 
I cannot see them—I am BLIND! 
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MY 





HAME. 


O! I ha’e lo’ed the heather hills, 
Whar’ simmer breezes blaw; 

An’ I ha’e lo’ed the glades that gang 
Through yonder greenwud-shaw ! 

But noo the spot maist dear to me 
Is whar the mune doth beam 

Doon through the sleepin’ leaves, to watch 
My ain wee cantie hame. 

My cantie hame! its roof o’ strae, 
Aneath yon thorn I see— 

Yon cosie bush that couthie keeps 
My wife an’ bairnies three. 

There's green girse roun’ my cottage sma’, 
An’ by it rins a stream, 

Whilk ever sings a bonnie sang 


To glad my cantie hame. 


Whan delvin’ in the sheugh at e’en, 
Its curlin’ reek I see, 

I ken the precious things at hame 
Are thinkin’ upo’ me. 

I ken my restin’ chair is set, 
Whar’ comes the warmest gleam— 

I ken there ‘re langin’ hearts in thee, 
My ain wee cantie hame. 


O! can I do but luve it well, 
When a’ thing's lovesome there ? 

My cheerfu' wife—my laughin’ weans— 
The morn an’ e’enin’ prayer. 

The Sabbath's wander in the wuds, 
An’ by the saut-sea faem— 

The warst o’ hearts might learn to lo’e 


My ain wee cantie hame. 


The blessin's 0’ a bame-bless'd heart 
Be warm upon it a’— 

On wife an’ bairns may love an’ peace 
Like sunbeams joyous fa’! 

Blithe thochts are rinnin’ through my heart, 
O! thochts I canna’ name— 

Sae glad are they—while thinkin o’ 


My ain wee cantie hame 
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THE UPRIGHT MAN. 
A SERMON BY REV. ANDREW P. PEABODY. 


Psatm XV.1,2. Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in 
thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart. 


How perfect this description of character! How does it fill full 
with deep and glorious meaning the simple phrase, an upright man! 
He, that walketh uprightly,—whose hands work no deceit, whose lips 
utter no guile. He renders to all their rightful dues, not only in mere 
money and chattels, but in fair report and honest fame. He keeps 
every social obligation inviolate. This is a high praise, though it 
implies nothing more than honesty, which is a virtue of negations ; 
for in a selfish and lucre-loving world, one who is with the world, and 
of it, finds many temptations to swerve from strict honesty,—But the 
Psalmist’s upright man does more. His integrity is an active prin- 
ciple. He is actively just. He worketh righteousness. He is so 
enamoured with that law of justice, which is the perfection of love, 
the foundation of God’s throne, the harmony of the universe, that 
he makes every righteous cause his own, lends his voice and arm 
wherever he can remedy wrong, and becomes God’s co-worker in 
breaking every yoke, and subduing into equity all the jarring elements 
of man’s estate.—But this is not all. His virtue is not external, not a 
godlike habit; but a principle. He speaketh the truth in his heart. 
He is faithful to his light, true to his convictions of duty, honest to the 
verdict of his conscience and the voice of his God, taking his seat fast 
by the oracles of Heaven's will, and making that will his sole starting 
point in every career of life. The upright man, in this broad signifi- 
cancy, would be a theme for volumes, rather than fora sermon. Yet 
t may not be unprofitable to view these elements of character in their 
mutual bearing, as blending to constitute human perfection. 

1. He that walketh uprightly.—lI apprehend that the limits of 
common honesty are sadly narrowed down in the esteem and conduct 
of many, who would claim to be regarded as upright men. They 
deem all honest, that the law allows,—that only dishonest, which the 
law forbids. ‘The legislature furnish their standard of right. How 
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many there are, who feel that what cannot be legally enforced is not 
morally binding! low many, who shake off honest dues, as they 
would new-shorn locks from their shoulders, as soon as the law dis- 
charges them,—who imagine that no record can be entered against 
them in the book of eternal justice, which could not be filed with an 
earthly court! 

Custom too is another, an unwritten law, which is prone to invade 
on the province of honesty. Are there not maxims of trade, practices 
in business, modes of obtaining advantage, of suppressing a fair and 
equal knowledge of the facts in a case, ways of making bargains and 
contracts not strictly mutual, which are upheld by the common con- 
sent of high-minded, yea, of Christian men, yet for which they can 
offer no adequate argument or apology ; but can only say, “Such is 
the universal practice,”—* It has never been called unfair?” Thus 
is custom made to interpose its broad shield between conscience and 
many an act on which conscience would frown, were it brought to 
her light. The truly upright man will not take it for granted, that 
common practice is necessarily right. But he will decide each 
individual question as freely and impartially, as if it were presented 
for the first time and to him alone. 

Nor are the demands of honesty discharged, when all contracts are 
fulfilled to the letter without undue advantage taken of law or custom. 
There are many of what are commonly called the duties of charity, 
which a man need not be generous, but only just, in order to discharge. 
Unforeseen circumstances often impose new obligations on a contract- 
ing party. Terms, which seemed fair when a contract was made, 
may become crushingly heavy before it is executed; and, though 
conscience seldom troubles the man who thus to his own vast profit 
becomes another’s ruin, it hardly requires the science of a babe in 
Christ, to know how equitably the gospel standard of uprightness 
would bind a man in such a case to share and lighten his brother's 
unforeseen burden. ‘Then too the visitations of Providence, by sick- 


ness and death, are continually creating circumstances which claim, 


not by law or custom, but in equity as among brethren, the modify- 


ing of contracts, the suspending of demands, the conferring of 


a 
unstipulated indulgences and gratuities. 

Honesty also concerns itself with that, which is more precious than 
money—with character. ‘The upright man knows neither scorn, nor 


malice, nor prejudice. He holds his neighbour’s fair fame dear as 
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his own, and would no more readily become a slanderer or a tale- 


bearer than he would have the snakes of the fabled Medusa hissing 
about his head. In the heat of party dissension he refuses to judge his 
opponents by wholesale, and to deal one measure of denunciation and 
abuse among all. He forgets not the man in the partisan. He 
frankly owns the gifts of mind and heart, even when exerted in the 
cause which has not his sympathy. He can no more tolerate mis- 
statements or slanders forged by those with whom he feels and acts, 
than if they were forged in the opposite camp. He lets no political 
or religious shibboleth stand in the way of his neighbourly and broth- 
erly sympathy, respect, intercourse and kind offices. 

2. The upright man worketh righteousness.—He does not confine 
himself to the narrow sphere of his home, his private interests and 
daily business. In a certain sense, “his field is the world ;” that is, 
he surveys his condition from an elevated point of view. He regards 
himself as a member of the great brotherhood, holding certain public 
and general relations, and bound by sacred obligations, that extend to 
the outermost verge of the social circle, or, at least, that cease only at 
that point, where his vision fails, and his arm and voice grow power- 
less. He looks so far as his horizon reaches; and how full is the 
scene of wrong-doing and wrong-suffering! What a concert fills the 
air, from every clime, of clanking chains, and lashes, and groans, and 
smothered sighs! The cry of the oppressed goes up, not only from 
the slave marts and plantations of the South. It blends with ocean’s 
anthem. It starts from many a poor debtor’s cell, and from the iron 
grates of many a prison-house, from the madman’s cage and the 
moping idiot’s corner. It ascends from the scene of many an outcast 
orphan’s bondage, where the child of tender years is bound down to 
hard work and coarse fare and stripes, in mansions of wealih and 
plenty ; and perhaps with the voice of her wailing rises mock incense 
from the household altar to insult the face of Heaven. The time was, 
when the human race might have been divided between the preying 
and the preyed upon, and hardly a remainder left. Glory to Jesus! 
those days have past, many a strong rod has been broken, and the 
oppressor and the oppressed now rejoice together as the Lord’s free- 
men. But these two great classes are great still. Nor can the upright 
man be heedless of the cries and groans of his fellows. He labours, 
heart and hand, to right all wrong and to break every yoke. Wherever 


he can make himself heard or felt in a righteous cause, his integrity 
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ceases to be a mantle stiff in its frigid folds, and becomes a consuming 
fire of holy zeal. 

The upright man isa philanthropist. Integrity is not the cold, 
negative virtue, the iceberg, that half of mankind suppose it to be; 
but warm, sunlike, glowing. It is an impulsive principle. It leads to 
high and godlike effort and self-sacrifice. And many a flinty heart, 
that here thought itself upright because it never refused to pay a debt, 
will find itself at the bar of final judgement stripped of its self-conceit, 
and held guilty of unnumbered kindnesses neglected, and wrongs that 
lay unremedied in its daily walk. 

But this working of righteousness is not enough. Indeed in the 
machinery of good-doing there is often a sacrifice of integrity. Men 
band together in the cause of righteousness, merge in the common 
will their individual sense of right and duty, and follow the multitude 


in opposition to their own convictions. And to this danger is the 


principle of association, when carried to excess, always liable. This 


principle has its foundation in integrity; but undermines integrity 
when it grows too strong. The principle is in itself just and noble; 
for there are many yokes to be lifted which a single hand can never 
liftt—many Augean stables to be purged which it would take a moral 
Hercules to cleanse alone. Nor dol think that we, Liberal Christians, 
are especially called upon to tremble for the excesses and dangers of 
this principle of association. We are already too much afraid of it. 
We need to have it increased and cherished among us. In the good 
that we do and the influence that we exert, we are too much units and 
isolated. Hand ought to join hand, heart beat responsive to heart. 
Nor need we fear lest we feel and act too much in unison, so long 
as we are faithful to the yet remaining part of the upright man’s 
character. 

3. He speaketh the truth in his heart.—This is the perfection of 
integrity—the climax of human worth. These are the men, whom 
their race need; and “the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 
The truly upright man is not a man of expediency or policy. He 
gives not up his conscience to the keeping of others. He does not 
place himself in the breeze of popular feeling, and present himself to 
be blown about like a senseless vane. He does not go from man to 
man, from assembly to assembly, crying, “* Men and brethren, what 
shall ldo?” He brings low his ear to the oracles of truth. Silent 


and still he hearkens at her gates. He shuts out the cry of the mul- 
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titude, that he may not lose her faintest breathings. Her word is his 
law. He scans with unbiassed eye the sacred page, and gatliers up 
its indications of duty as the voice of God. He hears too the God 
within. He bows with reverence at the shrine of conscience, and 
would deem it the grossest sacrilege to stifle or gainsay her responses. 
His daily inquiry is, * Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do ?” 
And from what he deems his duty neither earth nor hell could allure 
or terrify him. 

It was thus that the three holy children held fast their integrity, and 
entered the furnace seven times heated rather than deny the faith of 
their hearts. It was thus that Daniel chose the lion’s den rather than 
cease from his daily prayer to the God of his fathers. It was thus 
that an earlier patriarch walked alone with God on an earth filled with 
violence. And now, as in the world’s infancy, integrity may some- 
times point toa solitary path,—conscience may say, “ This is the 


> and the upright man will in such case go forth 


way, walk thou in it ;’ 
alone, undaunted by lack of sympathy, or by the doubts and cavils of 
those who see not with his eyes. He is no misanthrope. He craves 
not a secluded walk. He would rather move with a goodly phalanx, 
if their movement coincides with his sense of duty. But, alone or in 
crowds, he must unhaltingly pursue the path marked by the rays of 
truth with a line of living light. 

Such men are the fruit, not of crowds or excitements, but of deep, 
holy solitude and inward musing, of faith nurtured by prayer. And 
they are the men that are needed to reform the world, to purge away 
violence and wrong, to invest the Prince of righteousness with the 
sceptre of universal sway. Such a man was St. Paul. When he had 
received his mission from heaven, * immediately,” says he, * 1 con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them which were Apostles before me ;” for he was determined to 
preach a Gospel which was not after man. He was unwilling to enter 
into any bonds, which could cramp his own integrity. His prepara- 
tion was a solitary sojourn in Arabia, where he communed with the 
light within, and heard the voices of Heaven, and measured the field 
of duty. 

Is there not at the present day a lamentable Jack of this independent, 
self-sustaining uprightness? Is ita common grace even in the fold 
of Christ? I fear not. Men suffer themselves to be drawn in currents, 


and shaped by circumstances, instead of steming currents and bend- 
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ing circumstances. But the perfect Christian must be in the fullest 
sense upright, that is, must follow without gainsaying every monition 
of conscience, every peinting of duty. And if there be a man for 
whom all heaven has a feeling of kindred, it is he, who always speaks 
what he thinks, and acts as he believes, whose whole outward walk 
is in perfect harmony with the hidden man of the heart. Integrity 
means wholeness—entireness ; and this word can be fairly used only 
of him, all whose heart, speech and life are self-consistent, and belong 
and harmonize together. 

Such is a brief and faint outline of what is implied in the Psalmist’s 
description of an upright man. And now can we not say with the 
Psalmist: “ He that doeth these things, shall never be moved ?” Dim 
and shadow-like the phantoms of earth flit by him. They stay not 
his path, nor turn his steps aside, as he walks in his uprightness. Op- 
position, coldness, obloquy may be his portion. He heeds them not; 
but says, “If God be for me, who then can prevail against me?” 
The changes of life steal over him, the waves of tribulation break 
upon him ; he still holds fast his integrity. His is a path, that waxes 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. Onward and upward in 
this career he moves, in evil report and good report, let the scene 
about him shift as it may, till death summons him to abide in God’s 
tabernacle and to dwell in his holy hill. 





SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE 


JOHN THORNTON KIRKLAND, D. D. 


Tue death of the late President Kirkland, though an event which 
the infirmities that pressed upon his declining years led his friends to 
regard with less than usual sorrow, could not occur without calling up 
his image, as it appeared in the days of his vigour, when he was at 
the head of our University, the object of universal respect and love, 
adorning with his graceful virtues the station which his talents enabled 
him to fill with so much advantage to the institution over which he 
presided. Dr. Kirkland was born in Herkimer Co. N. Y., in 1770. 


He graduated at Cambridge in 1789, was tutor in the College from 
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1792 to 1794, was settled as pastor of the New South church and 
society in Boston in 1794, from which place he was elected to the 
Presidency of Harvard College in 1810. In 1828 he resigned this 
office in consequence of 1n attack of paralysis, and after a short 
interval went abroad in the hope of deriving benefit from travel. 
He visited not only Great Britain and the continent of Europe, but 
Palestine and Egypt, and after some years returned home partially 
restored. He never however recovered his physical energies, or the 
brilliancy of mind that belonged to his days of health, and after a 
year of exhausting illness he died in Boston April 26, 1840, at the 
age of sixty-nine. 

A meeting of “ pupils of Harvard University during the Presidency 
of Dr. Kirkland ” was held on the annunciation of his death, at which 
a Committee was appointed to “ consider what measures were proper 
to be adopted to testify their respect for his memory.” This Com- 
mittee, of which Hon. Edward Everett was chairman, reported 
certain resolutions, which were unanimously adopted ; two of which 
we copy: 


* Resolved, by the Alumni of Harvard University here present, 
that, while they bow with submission to the will of the Sovereign Dis- 
poser, who, in his own good time, has been pleased to call their late 
beloved and revered President from the sufferings and imperfections 
of this life, as we humbly trust to a higher and happier state of being, 
they entertain the most grateful recollection of the faithful and affec- 
tionate friend and guide of their youth; that they recall, with a mel- 
ancholy satisfaction, the time when they enjoyed the benefit of his 
counsels, dispensed with that Christian benignity, which gave the 
power of persuasion even to the voice of merited rebuke; that they 
shall never forget the numberless acts of parental kindness received 
at his hands; and that, however jong the period since a portion of 
them ceased to be the objects of his care, the feelings of filial venera- 
tion, awakened in their hearts in the morning of life, exist in undimin- 
ished strength. 

Resolved, That, in addition to the loss which they have sustained 
in the decease of their late beloved and respected President, the 
Alumni of the University, in common with their fellow-citizens at 
large, lament the loss of a distinguished member and ornament of 
society, a wise and good man, a learned divine, a thoughtful and per- 
suasive preacher of the Gospel, eloquent in life as well as in doctrine, 
an accomplished scholar, an enlightened patriot, and an unchanging 
friend ;—from whose heart, as from a living fountain, the kind and 
generous affections flowed out in a full and constant stream, cheering 
and refreshing all within the sphere of his influence.” 
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The funeral of Dr. Kirkland was attended in the New South meet- 
inghouse by a large concourse of persons, of all ages, when the 
Scriptures were read and prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Young. 
We have been permitted to publish the closing paragraphs of a 
sermon preached at the First Church in this city, on the Sunday after 
his interment, by the Pastor of the church; from the words, “ The 


9 


sun knoweth his going down.’ 


**] have offered these reflections, with the idea that they were not 
unappropriate to an event that has taken place in our community 
during the past week; an event that carries back the thoughts of 
many of us to former times, and revives in our minds the image of an 
accomplished man, as we once loved to look upon it, by burying out 
of our sight the poor remains that disease had left. Thus does 
death, in ending the malady of a friend, put an end to our too exclusive 
remembrance of him as an invalid and a sufferer. It seems to make 
him well, by removing his illness; and the grave, that swallows up 
the wasted form, gives it back to our recollections restored to the 
grace and beauty of its best years. The departed, being now wholly 
separated from time, allow us to choose for their picture the seasons 
when they appeared to most advantage, and the infirmities of declining 
days are hidden behind the friendly shadows of the valley. A life, 
that was once among the brightest, after long struggling with obstruec- 
tions and clouding circumstances, has at last ** known its going down.” 
I leave to others the privilege and the duty of speaking of him ina 
larger audience, as his public position and distinguished name entitle 
him to be made mention of. My own task can soon be performed. 
And if there are any who think, that even this earliest opportunity is 
too late, since he has been for such a length of time incapable of any 
active service and withdrawn from the public eye ; let me say to such, 
that an eminent worth ought not to lose any thing of the respectful and 
affectionate remembrance that belongs to it, because it has pleased 
that Almighty Being, at whose disposal are the faculties of our life, 
as well as its duration, that its faculties should be shattered while its 
term was prolonged. For myself, the condition of these halting and 
broken days is rapidly passing out of mind; and the object of ancient 
veneration reappears as at first. The eye has won back the light of 
its benign intelligence. The impeded tongue utters again its words of 


a playful but profound wisdom. ‘The brow is serene once more ; and 
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the form, grown erect since it has been entombed, moves with the 
easy dignity by which it had once been distinguished. 

There is this of peculiar in the recollections of him, by the great 
multitude of persons, who in every part of our country will tenderly 
record them ;—that, notwithstanding that tenderness, they can neither 
miss nor lament him. How miss? when his counsel had so long 
ceased to guide, and his beaming countenance to cheer them; when 
they, whom he had helped to inspire with the love of excellence, have 
been scattered for the most part to great distances, and if they had 
been here, would have found nothing in him to aid them, for his gentle 
authority was gone, and his voice of Christian persuasion was broken. 
And why lament? when the bitterness of death had been for a great 
while past, and nothing remained for it to bring but deliverance and 
rest. But as a mind of the richest powers, while God spared its 
endowments, he will be reverently remembered by the oldest among 
us; and as the head of our University, graceful and impressive, he 
will live in the hearts of many who are yet young; while the walls of 


innumerable churches, that have heard his precepts and devotions, 
will seem to transmit still the tones of his benevolent piety. That 
piety, of which in the present connexion it is most becoming for me 
to speak, was remarkable for the amiable and winning form that it 
wore. Herein it partook, as is usual, of his natural disposition, which 
was full of kindliness. In approaching God, it did not quit his neigh- 
bour. ‘There was ro harshness, no gloom, no heat in it. It thought 
calmly; it spoke meekly; it waited humbly. It reflected, and it 


} 


loved. It was unaflected, unpretending, 


without grimace and without 
guile. The sentiments of his faith were largely liberal, yet with noth- 
ng of indifference or looseness. The spirit of his faith knew no 
limits either in its hope or charity. It made great allowance for the 
ignorance, frailty and waywardness of mankind. It set the standard 
of Christian attainment high; but was careful not to expect too much 
from an imperfect race. His religion was marked with a sober phi- 
losophy, though it made no pretension to its name. It was founded on 
the wants of the human soul, and delighted in nothing so much as its 
practical applications to the duties and trials of life. It was of a steady 
and tranquil light; rather pure than dazzling, and sending forth from 
it not so much fervours as rays. His mind was too sagacious to be 
startled by any new speculations, and too well established to be car- 
ried away by any of the moveable extravagances of his own or any 
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temper of restless innovation. 


showed itself to be good. 


and bitter sea of theological contentions. 


cism and bigotry to shame. 


that nothing took him by surprise, ane 


proportioned to the power, has gone out of it. 


drew so many toward the right by insensi 
sweet controul by his intellectual and moral gifts,—has lain down wit 
The sod is the 


the simplest and obscurest of the children of 


same over him, that covers the 


ing to reclaim. | glory in the beauty that 


capacities of the understanding, that are 


nostrils ; for wherein is he to be accounted of ?” 

“The sun knoweth his going down,” says the text. 
also his reappearing. We will not forget that the night of the grave 
is awaiting its day-break. 
written the inscription, “ | shall rise again.” 








It was never on the stretch after visions of truth, that 
had been hitherto unperceived ; nor was it easily taken with the gloss 
of freshly varnished opinions; nor was it suddenly fired with the 
But at the same time, it was receptive 
of every real improvement, and ready to embrace cordially whatever 
Its smooth temper floated above the chafing 
Its clear and quiet eye 
took note, from a high point, of those great social problems, for which 
so much remains to be done by the discernment of prudent hearts. | 
can see him, as his smiling forbearance by its very look put fanati- 
I can hear him, as in a single short but 
comprehensive sentence he has summed up the merits of a tedious 
dispute ; or weighed the pregnant word of a true wisdom against the 
bulky follies of the world. 
cost him no effort to be impartial or to be kind; and so penetrating, 


So dispassionate was he, that it seemed to 


ou could scarcely believe that 
any forms of thought lay wholly beyond the reach of his calculation. 
Great is the value of such a man in visionary and quarrelsome and 
The age might seem almost impoverished to a too fond 
and complaining fancy, now that such a spirit as I have depicted, with 
all that it might have accomplished were the activity and the date 
But it has gone, and 
The tongues of his friends have been prepared for sev- 
eral years to say this, and have been forbidden till now. He that 


le cords,—that ruled with a 


h 


sottish, whom the highest virtue could 
not attract, and the abandoned, whom the divinest learning did noth- 
fades ;—in the 
strength that breaks ;—in the knowledge that vanishes away ;—in the 
eclipsed as easily as they 
Let us glory in nothing, and put our trust in nothing, that is 
marked with mortality ; but build upon the endless soul, and look up 


**Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his 


He knoweth 


Under our setting life the Gospel has 
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THE NEW CONTROVERSY CONCERNING MIRACLES.* 


A series of pamphlets has lately appeared, all of which bear upon 
a controversy, which, if for no other reason than the number of 
publications it has called forth, may be considered as the contro- 
versy of the day, or the year. Some of the readers of the Miscellany 
may have seen advertisements and extracts from the successive pub- 
lications, without the time or the inclination to peruse them all. For 
such readers we will endeavour to give a brief sketch of the con- 
troversy, as far as regards the pamphlets we have enumerated below, 
without entering at length into the great subjects which they involve. 

A new movement had for some time been creating a degree of 


interest in our little theological world, in which a new mode and use 


* 1. A Discourse on the Latest Form of Infidelity ; delivered at the request 
of the “ Association of the Alumni of the Cambridge Theological School,’ on 
the 19th of July, 1839. With Notes. By Andrews Norton. Cambridge, John 
Owen, 1839. pp. 64, Svo. 

2. “The Latest Form of Infidelity’? Examined. A Letter to Mr. Andrews 
Norton, occasioned by his “‘ Discourse &c.’’ By an Alumnus of that School. 
Boston, James Munroe & Co., 1839. pp. 160, 8vo. 

3. Remarks on a Pamphlet Entitled “ The Latest Form of Infidelity Exam- 
ined.”” By Andrews Norton. Cambridge, Join Owen, 1839. pp. 72, 8vo. 

4. Defence of “The Latest Form of Infidelity’’ Examined. A Second Let- 
ter to Mr. Andrews Norton, occasioned by his Defence of a Discourse &c. By 
George Ripley. Boston, Munroe & Co., 1840. pp. 85, Svo. 

5. Defence of “ The Latest Form of Infidelity’’ Examined. A Third Letter 
to Mr. Andrews Norton, occasioned by his Defence &c. By George Ripley. 
Boston, Munroe & Co., 1840. pp. 154, 8vo. 

6. Two Articles from the Princeton Review, concerning the Transcendental 
Philosophy of the Germans and of Cousin, and its Influence on Opinion in this 
country. Cambridge, J. Owen, 1840. pp. 100, 8vo. 

7. The Church, the Pulpit, and the Gospel. A Discourse delivered at the 
Ordination of Rev. George E. Ellis, as Pastor of the Harvard Church in 
Charlestown, March 11, 1840. By Alexander Young, Minister of the Church 
on Church Green, Boston. Boston, Little & Brown, 1840. pp. 64, 8vo. 

8. The Previous Question between Mr. Andrews Norton and his Alumni, 
moved and handled ina Letter to all those Gentlemen. By Levi Blodgett. 
Boston, Weeks, Jordan & Co., 1840. pp. 24, 8vo. 

9. A Letter to Andrews Norton, On Miracles as the Foundation of Reli- 
gious Faith. Boston, Weeks, Jordan & Co., 1840. pp. 52, 8vo. 
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of individual speculation had been brought to bear upon the evidences 

f Christianity. Mr. Norton had once or twice expressed himself 
strongly in opposition to the character and tendency of some opinions 
publicly advanced among us. As far as we ourselves were informed, 
it was to give an opportunity to this gentleman, who holds so honour- 
able a place in our denomination, to express and maintain his well 
considered judgement upon the new movement, that he was invited 
to deliver the first address before a newly formed Association of the 
graduates of the Cambridge Theological School. 

1, The occasion appropriately suggested Mr. Norton’s subject. 
Fathers and brethren devoted to the study and the public exposition 
of Christianity were gathered after separation, in a spot consecrated 
in their memories. Reminded of early pursuits and friendships, of 
disappointed hopes and worldly trials, they cling to a cheerful faith. 
The value and the interests of their religion are the subjects of their 
thoughts, and the desire to be faithful to it, to comprehend it and to 
sustain it amidst the ferment of this revolutionary age, demands that a 
serious and thoughtful attention be given to its present aspect. The 
characteristics of the times and some prevalent opinions which are at 
war with a belief in Christianity are to be considered. By a belief 
in Christianity, says Mr. Norton, * we mean the belief that Christian- 
ity isa reveiation by God of the truths of religion; and that the 
divine authority of him whom God commissioned to speak to us in his 
name was attested, in the only mode in which it could be, by miracu- 
lous displays of his power.” An imperfect understanding of Chris- 
tianity and its ancient and various corruptions have led to the present 
tendency of the age, which is to reject Christianity. Political com- 
motions over the whole world contribute to this tendency. Established 
power is upheld by misrepresentations of Christianity; our country 


sympathises with Europe, and while we are flooded by light and 


pernicious literature from abroad, we have among us no controlling 
power of intellect. ‘The old leaven of infidelity is still working under 
a new form. It is now characterised by the use of holy names de- 
prived of their essential meaning; it assumes the Christian title, while 
it strikes at the roots of all faith by denying the miracles which attest 
the divine mission of Jesus Christ. Spinoza was the first to deny the 
possibility of miracles, while at the same time he affected religious 
language and concern. Mr. Norton then discusses the subject of 


miracles, showing that they are the essential and primary evidence 
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that a truth has been revealed by God to man, that they are possible, 
- [J capable of proof, that they are so interwoven with the character and 
doctrine of Christ as to be inseparable from the Christian records, that 
they are a firm basis of transmitted evidence, the pillar and ground of 
a probable faith. The train of thought which he has followed, leads 
him to conclude his discourse by imploring any one, who professes to 
be a Christian teacher and yet disbelieves the divine origin and 
authority of Christianity, to stop short in a course which is ruinous to 
the faith of others, and disgraceful to himself. Two Notes are sub- 
joined to the Discourse. The first, containing some remarks on the 
characteristics of the modern German School of Infidelity, is designed 
to justify the assertion in the Discourse, that infidelity is now 
disguised under the name of Christianity. De Wette and Schleier- 
macher are quoted as examples, the influence of whose writings is 
covertly ruinous to Christian faith. The second Note is an answer 


to the objection to faith in Christianity as resting on historical facts 





and critical learning. 

2. Under the name of an Alumnus of the Cambridge Theological 
School, Rev. George Ripley animadverted upon Mr. Norton’s Dis- 
course in a pamphlet of 160 pages. He too begins with a reference 
to the occasion. He considers Mr. Norton’s Discourse inappropriate 
to an occasion which brought together the members of a body among 
whom prevails a great diversity of thought upon religious subjects, 
which however has never interrupted its harmony. Mr. Norton was 
understood to have in view some recent speculations current among 
us, but he brings the force of his arguments to bear against the doc- 
trine of the impossibility of miracles, of which doctrine, says Mr. 
Ripley, we have not a single advocate. Mr. Norton is charged with 
an exclusive spirit inconsistent with his former well known labors, viz. 
in denying the Christian name to some who claim it, because in his 
view they fail in the conditions of being entitled to it. This exclusive- 
ness is unjustifiable, however true and important the doctrine which is 
insisted upon may be, but Mr. Ripley adds, the doctrine may be 
shown to be almost peculiar to Mr. N.—This doctrine is, that miracles 
are the only proof of religious truths as revealed by God to man. Mr. 
R. does not question the Christian miracles, nor their validity as cre- 
dentials of a Divine messenger; but he disputes the statement that 
miracles are the onLy evidence of the Divine origin of Christianity. 
Here, it seems to us, a misunderstanding commences on the part of 
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Mr. Ripley. As Mr. Norton delivered his Discourse, and as we now 
read it, we then conceived, and we now conceive, that his full meaning 
is, that miracles are primarily or ultimately essential to the proof of 
the Divine revelation of Christian truths. There may be other argu- 
ments to add to or to follow from these, but there must be these; 
without these all others would be insufficient. A landowner or an 
extensive manufacturer may for a time leave the country, and commit 
his business to the care of an agent. That agent may make it proba- 
ble to us that he is the authorized agent of the absent principal, by 
scheming and planning as the principal was known to scheme and 
plan, by an honest and open way of proceeding, by doing many 
things opportunely, and by doing all things well. But let him under- 
take to pull down and build up, to issue notes of hand and promise of 
payment and to transfer deeds in the name of the absent owner, and 
we believe that Mr. Ripley, though he thinks as little of profit and 
loss, and has as good an opinion of human nature as any man living, 
would think it essential that the agent should exhibit the seal and sig- 
nature of his master. Certainly a court of justice would demand 
such credentials. A pretended Divine messenger without miracles 
would be precisely like the agent without credentials. Again, if the 
pretended Divine messenger offered as miracles some strange phe- 
nomena which might all be explained without any thing supernatural 
being involved, he would resemble an agent who exhibited forged 
credentials. In this latter case, however well the pretended agent 
might scheme and plan, he would certainly be in a worse position 
with his forged credentials than without any. Again, we may sup- 
pose ourselves sitting in a room with our back to the entrance, and 
imagine we hear a footstep and recognise that of a friend; then the 
sound of his voice, the touch of his hand, may confirm our impression ; 
but we must see him face to face,to be fully and clearly convinced 
that it is he. This distinction between confirmatory and essential 
evidence is strong in our minds, and is as we think overlooked by Mr. 
Ripley, though the foundation of Mr. Norton’s argument. 

Mr. R. thinks Mr. N. has confounded two distinct propositions,—a 
belief in the Divine origin of Christianity, and a belief in a certain class 
of its proofs. Thus, as some persons may believe in the Divine origin 
of Judaism before they are satisfied concerning the miracles of Moses, 
so there are some who believe in the Divine mission of Jesus Christ 


before they are satisfied concerning his miracles. Mr. R. therefore 
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denies that miracles are the sole proof of a Divine revelation. To 
sustain his position, he glances at the different arguments and topics 
which have for ages been adduced as the collateral evidences of reve- 
lation, and each of which has a peculiar force to different minds. He 
accuses Mr. N. of an innovation in theology and reasoning. The 
displacing of the internal evidence which Mr. R. charges upon Mr. N., 
according to the former, found its first advocate in modern times in 
Dr. Chalmers, who subsequently qualified his statements. Then Mr. 
Ripley quotes a line of Christian writers—the early Apologists for the 
religion, the founders of the Protestant Church, Barrow, Samuel Clark, 
Gerard, Dwight, Verplanck, Jacob Abbott, Buckminster, Thacher, 
Parker, &c.—Here again we put ina word. The passages which Mr. 
Ripley quotes express the confidence of the writers in the internal 
recommendation, the convincing truth, of Christianity, and in the col- 
lateral, or rather we should say, the consequent evidence of its Divine 
origin by its effect upon the heart. But we question whether any one 
of these writers would have maintained, that Christianity would have 
to all minds sufficient evidence of its containing revealed truths did 
not miraculous acts accompany it. The fact that it is true assures to 
it these consequent arguments and recommendations, but the proof 
that it is revealed truth is not to be confounded with the consequents 
of its truth. A story which we hear may be true, but the truth of the 
story is no proof that this or that individual told us of it and gave us 
good evidence concerning it. Thus Dr. Walker is quoted as asserting, 
that we need not enforce the miracles upon children or doubters until 
we have displayed the truth and application of the lessons which the 
miracles sanctioned. But Dr. Walker does not say, that the miracles 
need not exist upon the record, or that we could in the end be satisfied 
without them. 

Mr. R. then reverts from human authorities to the Scriptures. 
These, he says, appeal to other considerations besides miracles. 
Some Divine messengers performed ne miracles, as Samuel, Jere- 
miah, and John the Baptist. Other Divine messengers, though they 
performed miracles, did not appeal to them as the sole evidence of 
their mission, as Jesus Christ and Paul. Again, Mr. Ripley says, 
** we find express passages in the Scriptures which prove that miracles 
are not the only evidence of Divine revelation,” and * which imply the 
necessity of various kinds of evidence.” We are warned of the 
plausible clains of deceivers, of the dreams of false prophets. But 
does Mr. Ripley mean to assert, that miracles are here intended? He 
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says, ‘ Jesus declares in the most solemn manner, that the power of 
working miracles was so far from being the only evidence of a Divine 
commission, that it was not even a proof of a good character. A man, 
he asserts, may perform miracles in his name, may utter prophecies, 
may cast out devils, and at the same time be a worthless man, and 
rejected, at the day of judgement, from the kingdom of heaven.” We 
are amazed at the construction which Mr. Ripley has put upon the 
Saviour’s language. Neither he nor any one of his Apostles, or of 
the Prophets, has any where asserted that a bad man could perform 
miracles. ‘The most which he or they assert is, that some men may 
claim miraculous power, and others may make it appear as if they 
possessed it. ‘The words of the Saviour to which Mr. R. refers, bear 
this important preface : “* Many will say to me in that day, have we 
not prophesied in thy name &c.” Matt. vii. 22. To claim to bea 
prophet, and to be a prophet, are very different things.—In conclusion, 
Mr. R. alleges some bad practical consequences as following from the 
position that miracles are the sole evidences of a revelation. It would 
impair the power of preaching,—it would deny the Christian name to 
those whose convictions are attached to it independently of miracles,— 
it would take the faith from the common mind and give it up to anti- 
quarians and scholars, for the unlearned cannot master the history of the 
faith. But would Mr. Ripley hesitate to cross the ocean, because he 
could not construct the charts and instruments nor understand the 
process of working a ship?—Some literary and historical questions 
are discussed at the close of the pamphlet, in which Mr. Ripley 
accuses Mr. Norton of some important errors as to the Atheism or 
Pantheism of Spinoza, the Pantheism or Rationalism of Schleiermacher, 
and the opinions of De Wette. 

3. Mr. Norton replies to this pamphlet, which he considers a per- 
sonal attack. In a few brief preliminary observations he again asserts 
the essential importance of miraculous evidence for the attestation of 
a miraculous message, and does justice to the vast amount of internal 
and collateral evidence, which may aid, but cannot supersede, the 
former. He then justifies the charge of Atheism which he had brought 
against Spinoza, and reflects with some severity upon mistranslations, 
misquotations, and the use of poor authorities adduced by Mr. Ripley 
in vindication of Spinoza. The charge against Schleiermacher of not 
believing in the personality of the Deity, nor in personal immortality, 


and of a disingenuous claim to the Christian name, is substantiated, 
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and the alleged errors of translation from De Wette are divested of 
the importance which Mr. Ripley attached to them. 

4. Mr. Ripley in a Second Letter complains that Mr. Norton has 
seen fit to shift the ground of the discussion, to reply only to the 
statements which concerned his personal reputation, not to the argu- 
ments in which the whole public is interested. But since the matters 
of controversy are now made to be the opinions of Spinoza, Schleier- 
macher and De Wette, Mr. Ripley is willing to stand at issue with Mr. 
N. upon the correctness with which either party has stated them. 
This pamphlet is wholly occupied with an investigation into the 
opinions of Spinoza, concerning God ; Mr. Ripley contending in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Norton, that Spinoza believed in a God distinct from 
nature, in his personality and intelligence, though he departed wide 
from the common modes of thought upon that high theme. We shall 
not undertake to analyse the abstruse and learned labors of Mr. Ripley 
to this point. We should be glad to praise him as he deserves for the 
hard study and the minute earnestness which he displays. 

5. In his Third Letter, which is devoted to an examination of the 
contested opinions of Schleiermacher and De Wette, Mr. Ripley uses 
the opportunity to give a more complete view of German Theology 
than has as yet been offered in the controversy. He acknowledges 
the freedom of those two theologians in the treatment of the letter of 
our faith, while he claims for them a sincere reverence of its spirit. 
This single sentiment will furnish our readers with the main purpose 
of the whole pamphlet. Living in a revolutionary and a skeptical age, 
these two scholars endeavoured by a modification of the Christian 
faith to enforce it upon thinking minds. Their speculations are as 
wild and loose as the freaks of fairies. They seem to proffer Chris- 
tianity to all men together with the privilege of transfusing into it their 
own ideas and conceptions. Yet they preserve its spirit and its rev- 
erence. Here, to our minds, is the origin of the dark fear which we 
entertain concerning these rash speculations. Their authors have 
been educated under Christian influences. Their individual faith was 
formed, their principles were confirmed by clear and well grounded 
doctrine and discipline. They may in after life battle with words and 
with cunning fancies in comparative safety to themselves. But let 
them teach their “ freedom with the letter” to their children and 
pupils, let them undertake to form a Christian faith upon their new 
speculations, and then we believe their labor will be futile and hope- 
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less. They will have betrayed the faith, and the faith will forsake 
the hearts of their pupils. 

6. The two Articles from the Princeton Review were republished 
in their present form by the request of Mr. Norton. The first of them 
traces the progress of metaphysical inquiries in New England, as 
founded on the philosophy of Locke, developed by Edwards, and 
rendered absurd by the subtilty of Emmons, and then rushing from 
the extreme of a cold and heartless method to utilitarianism. For the 
last few years thought and opinion have been making an irresistible 
attack against these two forlorn citadels of human speculation. Yet 
for this new movement we have had no great philosophical leader 
among ourselves. We have received the new light by instalments 
from France, where they have tarried awhile on their way from Ger- 
many. ‘The writer then gives a sketch of the successive phases of 
German Philosophy under its changing masters, Kant, Fichte, Schell- 
ing and Hegel. These successive systems of misshapen phantasies 
we should fail in making intelligible to our readers. They involve 
terms, ideas and illustrations not yet familiar to our minds, much dark 
light, much abortive conception and feeble parturition. We are told 
that they have revived much of the old Grecian philosophy ; perhaps 
therefore in his turn that wisest of all the wise men of Greece, who 
brought philosophy down from the skies, will come again, and when 
he has come we shall hope to understand it. Madame De Stael first 
introduced German philosophy into France, but its extravagancies met 
with little favour there until Professor Cousin in 1816 brought them into 
notice. After lecturing four years, his exercises having incurred the 
displeasure of the Government, he was suspended for seven years, 
when he was restored, and is still diffusing light in the College of the 
Sorbonne. His views of God, of the human soul, of the Scriptures, 
and of the principles of morals are alarmingly expounded, and severely 
criticised. The pamphlet classes Mr. Emerson’s Address at Cam- 
bridge in the same catalogue of threatening dangers.—The second 


Article is a more full exposition of the characteristics and tendencies 


of the present school of philosophy in Germany—that of Hegel, and it 


concludes with an earnest warning to the students of our land. 

7. Mr. Young’s Discourse is a decided and uncompromising asser- 
tion of the dependence of Christian faith upon the historical tradition 
of the miraculous events connected with the Saviour’s life. Christian 


institutions are the pillars which support the ark of religious refuge. 
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The prayer and the Scriptures and the spoken sermon are the indis- 


pensable aids for the culture and instruction, yes, even for the perma- 
nent existence, of the religious sentiments. Philosophy, now as of old, 
profiers her assistance ; and an honourable place of right belongs to her ; 
but it is not the first place; this belongs to the record of facts, to the 
transmitted testimony of the Church. 

8. Levi Blodgett is a fictitious name. The writer expresses his 
sentiments with clearness, yet we cannot but think they are superficial 
and not sufficiently considered. He confines himself to the question, 
** Do men believe in Christianity solely on the ground of miracles,” 
and he concludes that they do not, on the strength of the following 
considerations :—the primary elements and convictions on which 
religion depends are innate, and need only developement and culture ; 
men need religious teachers not to implant religious sentiments, but to 
address and elevate them; men obey their teachers, and recognise 
them as teachers of truth, not through force of the mighty works 
which they do, but the recommendation of their lessons, the power of 
their inspiration; Christianity is the most perfect of religions, and 
Christ performed miracles, as other religious teachers have done ; but 
a miracle cannot prove the truth of a doctrine, on the contrary the 
truth of the doctrine vouches for the reality of the miracle ; finally, 
no one of the Saviour’s miracles, except his resurrection, can be 
proved without difficulty. In this pamphlet likewise an argument is 
based upon what appears to us the absurd supposition, that a teacher 
of iniquity or falsehood may perform miracles. The highest praise 
we can give to the writer is that of having clearly expressed his 
opinions. 

9. The last pamphlet on our list contains the most explicit and 
consistent statement which has as yet appeared in opposition to the 
doctrine of Mr. Norton’s Discourse. In calling it consistent, we do 
not allow it to be true, nor consistent with truth, but merely consistent 
with itself. It starts with the assumption, * that the understanding has 
nothing to do with religion,”’—that religion “‘ renounces all pretensions 
to regulate opinion, or to interfere with morals, politics, or any of the 
practical business of life.’ And it concludes with the assertion that 
the Almighty has no mode of addressing or confirming the faith of an 
individua! by a miraculous event; miracles, “even if they were per- 
formed before our very eyes, would, as evidence, be totally useless.” 
The leading assumption implies, that it is only when an individual is 
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withdrawn from the press of cares and of outward objects, that he can 
feel the sensibilities and hold the convictions of religion; in affliction 
and sickness alone can he be a believer. When a writer starts with an 
assumption like this, it is of but little consequence where he leaves off, 
or to what conclusion he arrives. Yet there is an equal absurdity and 
untruth in the conclusion which the writer before us arrives at, whoily 
independent of the error which vitiated his reasoning in its first step. 
He confounds miracles with wonders, and will admit no distinction 
between the act of the Saviour in raising the dead to life and the 
power of Zerah Colburn to solve arithmetical problems. We believe 
however that the writer has boldly, as well as skilfully and forcibly, 
stated the only alternative which is to be adopted if the principle laid 
down by Mr. Norton is denied. He calls upon the original mover of 
this controversy to answer his arguments, he charges him with having 
endangered the faith of Christians, and of adopting a principle which 
if consistently followed out will result in Atheism. We hope that Mr. 
Norton will favour our community with a thorough exposition of his 


own opinions. 6. BB 





INSTRUCTIONS OF TRAVEL. 


Tue following article is the substance of a sermon delivered by the 
writer to his own people, after his return from a journey of some 
weeks through the Western country. 


The few weeks | have spent away from you have been full of inci- 
dent, and I trust, instruction. Phases of life and the world have 
passed before me to which my eyes would have ever been sealed, had 
I remained in the quiet of my own study and the ordinary routine of 
parochial duty. Men have appeared before me in their true character, 
and I have studied that character, as I could not have done under 
other circumstances. I have sat in converse with such as in the class 
of society in which they are wont to mingle at home submit to the 
conventional restraints of that society, because they would otherwise 
lose caste, but who unknown in the great world have lain aside their 
outward garb, and acted out themselves. I have seen the sterling 
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worth of integrity and the weakness of a superficial morality. And in 
all this I have read a valuable lesson. Books have been denied me, 


and the luxury and profit of retirement and meditation, but I have 
gleaned from these open volumes much crude and valuable matter to 
sift and refine—to classify and arrange in the laboratory of study, and 
by which from time to time I hope to be able to come before you with 
greater consciousness of strength in the weapons of our holy warfare 
against the man of sin. 

And what, you may ask, is the result of my investigations ? What 
are the views of human nature these opportunities have caused me to 
embrace? Are they favourable to humanity, and do they savour of 
hope and promise? Or do they falsify the generous and hopeful 
tones of the blessed word of life? Do they fortify, or weaken the 
expectations of the philanthropist and Christian? Unhesitatingly I 
can answer, that what I have seen but confirms the belief I have ever 
cherished, and which has been my chief support in the unsuccessful- 
ness of my past labours, that “ the little leaven shall yet leavea the 
whole lump.” My faith in the omnipotence of Christianity and its 
final and glorious triumph has received new strength and sustenance. 
Not that | have found the world better than I expected—not that I 
have seen less selfishness, and cupidity, and licentiousness, and cruel- 
ty, and wrong, and bigotry, and crime, than I had looked for, for at 
almost every step of my progress have | encountered the manifesta- 
tions of depravity ; but that at every step I have also been delighted 
to find the prevalence of a better and redeeming spirit in the very 
heart of society. 

Had I been disposed to look only on the darker shades of the living 
panorama which has been passing before my eyes, surely my faith 
had received no quickening impulses, my heart no softening and gen- 
erous influences. | had returned soured, disheartened, disgusted with 
my profession, shattered in my faith, chilled in my affections, a man- 
hater and a God-doubter. But if the more beautiful touches of the 
spirit’s pencil on the living picture have given peace and hope to my 
soul, so, truly can | say, that the dark defilements which the man of 
sin hath spread over that picture have but fired me with a steadier 
and more zealous purpose to devote the powers which God hath lent 
me, in aid of the purpose of that mission which called the Son of God 
from the bosom of his Father to save a benighted and depraved race 
29 
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from darkness deeper than that of the grave, and misery more awful 
than the whole woe of life. There is much to do. Little, very little 
of the great lump is leavened ;—very small is the number of those 
who seem fully to appreciate the purposes of this life and the mission 
of grace ; but surely if there would have been reason not utterly to 
despair in times of old, had there been found ten righteous persons in 
the devoted city for which the patriarch wrestled with the angel of 
God, we, while we mourn the depravity and darkness that exist, should 
not forget the army of those whose counsels are with heaven, and 
whose names are written there. 

And the number of that army is by no means so insignificant as 
the doubting and scoffing think and declare. I confess, that hopeful 
as | have ever been, | am but the more so for what I have but just 
now learned. I am tired—I have ever been, 1 am more so now—of 
the voice of querulousness and despondency. I have little pity, and 
even less patience, for that class of persons who see nothing in life 
but its darker and most painful passages, and who are ever croaking 
their almost blasphemous disbelief in the power, the saving power, of 
the Gospel. Surely this is not cooperation with him whose faith never 
wavered, and whose success was as great as his faith. And if in that 
darkest epoch of the world he and his disciples doubted not, but 
laboured on in hope, then weil may we, to whom such results have 
been unfolded—such a glorious light has come. 

It needeth not that a man should have supernatural communications, 
to look into the future and see some of the great secrets which now 
lie there, waiting but for the voice of time to become fractions of the 
past. Every man who carefully has read the past, and who calmly 
and fearlessly looks on the present, and who withal has looked some- 
what into the phiiosophy of life, is in fact a seer, and can read future 
results as plainly as the astronomer can calculate the phases of the 
stars. And with such an one, the lights and shadows of life which 
are constantly passing before us no more affect his faith, than do the 
clouds and lightning trouble the other in regard to his final conclusions. 
For such an one, I think there is nothing to alarm his fears. The 
world is in a state of progress,—man is moving onward,—great prin- 
ciples in government and religion, as in science and letters, are ob- 
taining, slowly, but surely—and society is, on the whole, every day 
improving. Commotion there doubtless is, and enough to shake—not 
to shatter—the foundations of order and morality. Counter currents, 
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tempestuous storms, sudden outbursts of malignant moral gases—all 
these conspire to produce commotion in the inward, as like causes in 
the outward, world. But, though they may fill his heart with sadness, 
on account of the sin and sorrow they produce, yet they no more 
disturb his faith in great first principles and their certain and success- 
ful—nay, desirable—results, than does the dashing, on the rocky shore, 
of the angry surge make him tremble for the security of the pillars of 
the universe ; for the latter is as likely to go beyond its allotted bound, 
as the former to set aside the immutable counsels of God in respect to 
the ultimate triumph of his moral government among his sons and 
daughters in the earth. And for one I must say, that what I have 
seen but confirms my trust in Providence, and makes me the more 
desirous to do what | can to diffuse life-giving views of the overruling 
Power, who through all convulsions and revolutions guards the ark of 
our saivation from destruction or final injury. 

Nor by any means are these views calculated to lull us to inactive 
peace. Comforting they are and encouraging to the Christian, but in 
no way do they countenance respite from our labour, or even repose 
for an hour. We are not to despond, for the work is begun; but we 
are not to expect rest, for the work is but begun. A few are saved, 
but the many need salvation. 

A great moral drama is at this moment being enacted in the world, 
and its scene is here—in our blessed land. ‘To the Christian philan- 
thropist, in it is involved whatever is of value to human life and human 
progress, Nations, worlds, angels are anxious spectators. All cannot 
see through the plot and thus count on a successful issue, but he who 
reads the providence of God aright, however the present act may con- 
clude, will never doubt but that He who from the beginning sees the 
end will well and truly perform the work he has so truly begun. 

But in this scene we are all actors, and on its conclusion our acting 
is to have an important bearing—at least important to ourselves. And 
this have I learned from the recent observations I have been enabled 
to make :-— 

First, from the right acting in this world; that we have much to 
encourage and strengthen hope. More are they who are on the Lord’s 
side than they who are on the side of sin ;—not in numerical strength, 
it may be; but in moral power and might; inasmuch as knowledge 
is stronger than ignorance, and virtue more invincible than sin. And 
this moral force, as it seems to me, is increasing every day more and 
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more. I see it in wholesome laws well administered, despite the 
occasional violences which go unpunished. I see it in the spread of 
knowledge, despite the stupid and cherished ignorance of many. [| 
see it in the prevalence of moral sentiment, despite the startling in- 
stances of bad faith and ruined integrity and base depravity, which 
have filled every press and ear to sickening. Nay, in the very exe- 
cration on those guilty heads do | behold the signs of that true life, 
which so many seem to think has utterly died out of our midst. | 
behold it in the working of those moral engines among us, which the 
good and great have set in motion for the mitigation of woe and the 
carrying on of mercy’s work below. I see it in the countless institu- 
tions springing up in our midst every day, from which the lights of 
science and philosophy go forth to bless the little world to which they 
are a radiating centre. I see it in churches and rites and forms of 
our blessed religion. And more than all, as I have already said, do I 
see itin the Sun of righteousness, in whose beams, which fill the 
earth, are life and peace and joy. And by all this am | encouraged 
to hope for the best, and “ to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free.” 

And secondly, I have learned from the wrong acting in this drama, 
that we have much to do,—nay, that we have no excuse for inactivity 
or listlessness. Much, alas! how much is wrong; and sadly doth it 
check the march of light and life, sadly doth it delay the consumma- 
tion of the Gospel so devoutly to be wished. This should be a warn- 
ing to us, that we be not found with the opposer and the scorner, for 
if on us “ that stone shall fall, it will grind us to powder.” It should be 
an inducement to us, to be more diligent and faithful, that so, when 
our acting in this present scene is over, we may be found ready to 
share in the conquests of the Son of man, when he shall return bring- 
ing his saints and angels with him. A. D. J. 
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Cuartes Etwoop: or the Infidel Converted. By O. A. Brownson. 
Boston: Little & Brown. 1840. pp. 262, 18mo. 


Tuts little work seems a hearty utterance of the author’s mind and 
heart. He says in the Preface, that it has been written “‘ in an earnest 
spirit and for a serious purpose.” Those to whom some of the views 
advanced may be distasteful, cannot but admire the union of so much 
strength and clearness of thought with such warmth and tenderness of 
feeling. The book is evidently not written for a mere story. The 
narrative is but a thread to string the thoughts upon. Charles Elwood 
is a young man of strong sense and deep feeling, who has been edu- 
cated under strict and rigid religious influences, who finds when he 
begins to think for himself, that what he had revered as religion was 
in spirit inconsistent with true benevolence, and in doctrine without 
any rational foundation. The selfishness of the Church, the base 
passions so often appealed to from the pulpit, disgust his heart, the 
arbitrary assumptions of the champions of the prevailing faith pro- 
voke the indignation of his reason. 

The narrative opens with a conversation between the young infidel 
and a rather ignorant and intrusive though well meaning clergyman, 
who called one morning to bring, as he said, a message from God. 
Elwood asks him for his proof of being sent by God, and will not 
acknowledge another man’s feelings, however ardent, as any proof to 
him of a commission from Heaven, nor will he admit that the Bible is 
a sufficient credential of a Divine ambassador. Then follows a long 
discussion of the evidence necessary for a revelation, in which the 
prominent objection to its claims is drawn from the lack of any certain 
test of a communication from God. ‘The argument from miracles is 
opposed, on the ground of its being of no avail to one who does not 
previously believe in a God, and of there being no sure proof that he 
who works miracles comes from God or speaks the truth. Mr. Smith 
leaves the infidel without much progress towards his conversion. 
Then Elwood meets a more potent antagonist, in the fair girl to whom 
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he was betrothed. She was under strong religious convictions, whose 
purity and fervour he admired while he could not share her enthu- 
siasm. He attends an inquiry meeting, which is excellently described. 
He converses with one of the clergymen present, who seems a model 
of a designing, cold-hearted, yet shrewd priest. He argues with this 
Mr. Wilson on the being of God, and endeavours to show the insuffi- 
ciency of the common argument of design in creation as proving a 
designer, and treats Paley and the school of Theologians of nature 
with little respect. His infidelity brings him into social disgrace. 
His betrothed is alienated from him, and poor Elwood is exiled from 
his home. Embittered by injury, he becomes a furious radical, and 
sets out to rid the world of priestcraft and tyranny. He finds the 
world too strong for him to lead it his own way, and is disgusted at the 
grossness of many who clamour forth their praises of his harangues. 
Poor, sick, and disheartened, he at last finds a friend, who acts the 
good Samaritan, and takes him to his home—a Christian home. Here 
true Christian kindness warms the infidel’s heart with admiration and 
love, and rouses his interest io know more of a faith that is united 
with such charity, such rationality and refinement. ‘Through the 
heart he is drawn towards religion, and the affections of his early 
days of childish spontaneous faith are revived. He enjoys the 
society of his benefactor, Mr. Howard, and the preaching and conver- 
sation of Mr. Morton, the minister of his kind host. Mr. Morton’s 
argument meets the infidel’s difficulties on the side of the intellect, as 
potently as the kindness of the Howards met the difficulties brought 
by the affections against Christianity. Elwood adopts Christ, as the 
inspirer of the true social and humane principle, and as the manifesta- 
tion of the eternal reason. He is led to look upon his former oppo- 
sition to Christianity as an honourable protest against a spurious 
substitute, an uncharitable and superstitious device of man. 

The arguments employed by Mr. Morton aré such as are drawn 
from the spiritual or transcendental philosophy. The being of God 
is demonstrated to follow from the very nature of truth, beauty, good- 
ness. ‘The book closes without showing the sequel of the hero’s life, 
and leaves us in doubt how far and in what manner his conversion 
affected his conduct. Herein lies its greatest defect. The author 
portrays with a master hand the infidel’s doubts and struggles, but 
fails to show the state of his mind after these doubts were removed 


and these struggles over. He leaves Elwood an admiring listener to 
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a philosophical argument, but does not show him to usa tender- 
hearted Christian sitting at the feet of him who is the Truth and Life. 
The infidel is hardly converted. 

We doubt not, that this work will have its mission of usefulness, 
and will meet the wants of many. All reflecting men have doubtless 


many struggles both of heart and head in passing from childish cre- 
dulity to manhood’s rational faith. The great crisis in our religious 
being is the most interesting crisis in life, and is a fit theme for the 
pen of genius. It would be well, if works of imagination would deal 
more with the most exalted subjects of the imagination, than they do. 
The Germans, with whom religious feeling enters so largely into life, 
have theological romances not a few. De Wette’s “ Theodore” is the 
best of the kind within our knowledge. Mr. Brownson’s work is an 
American “ Theodore”’” We much prefer the German romance, 
saying nothing of other particulars, for its deep sympathy with all 
religious sentiment, and especially with the symbols and hallowed rites 
of the Church. But such a comparison is unfair, for the little work 
before us makes no pretensions to excellence as a romance ; and more- 
over we dare say, that with many it will have more power from what 
seems to us the too abstract and impersonal exhibition of Christianity. 
If we were to find fault with the writer’s moral tone, we should say 
it lacks humility. The infidel is too proud a man throughout. He 
justifies his whole life, and says little of his sins, as affecting his faith. 
Yet the moral tone is high. The author need not doubt, that he has 
written to some effect. He will find fit audience, and not a few. 





Two Discourses, delivered September 29, 1839, on Occasion of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Gathering of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Quincy. With an Appendix. By William 
P. Lunt. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1840. pp. 147, 8vo. 


We have carefully read these two Discourses, and cannot but con- 
sider them among the most elaborate, accurate, and valuable of 
all the compositions of this class which have lately been issued, 
numerous and important as they are. The author has apparently a 
good deal of the peculiar spirit, which is needed to do them justice, 
and he has taken a genuine, reverential, antiquarian pleasure in pur- 
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suing the researches which are so plainly and plentifully indicated by 
his addresses, and especially by the appendix attached tothem. Filled 
with the right temper for his enterprise, he has completed it with cor- 
responding fidelity ; and his labours, like those of one of his venerable 
predecessors often cited in these Discourses, will be perused and 
studied, with equal pleasure and benefit, by many a member of the 
Quincy generations “ yet unborn.” 

We the more rejoice to notice Mr. Lunt’s qualification for the 
kind of work of which he has given us such a specimen in these 
pages, inasmuch as his theme was a conspicuous and important one ; 
few more so among us, of the same class. Mount Wollaston is famous 
ground. Says Governor Winthrop, September 17, 1639, * it had been 
formerly laid to Boston: but many poor men having lots assigned 
them there, and not able to use those lands, and dwell still in Boston, 
they petitioned the town first to have a minister there, and after to 
have leave to gather a church there, which the town at length (upon 
some small composition) gave way unto. So this day they gathered 
a church after the usual manner, and chose one Mr. ‘Tompson, a very 
gracious, sincere man, and Mr. Flynt, a godly man also, their min- 
ister.” This was the fifteenth church in the order of time which was 
gathered in the Massachusetts colony, and we do not go too far in 
saying that it has generally held a rank, and exercised an influence, 
beyond even what might have been sustained by this respectable 
seniority among the churches. Even at the outset, few as its mem- 
bers were, the case was so. It was owing to the character of those 
members, and especially of the ministers they employed. Few 
religious societies in this country, we apprehend, have been more 
favoured in this respect. Most of them would find it much to say, in 
reviewing so long a history as this, that their clergymen had brought 
no reproach on Christianity or the Church. The clergy of Quincy 
must receive much higher praise, as the most summary notice of them 
will be sufficient to show. Mr. Tompson, who lived and laboured till 
1666, Mr. Lunt tells us, is spoken of by those who have written of our 
early history, as a “ powerful and successful preacher,” and quite a 
pillar in these New England churches. He is also said to have been 
in his day an author of some repute. He was English-born, and bred, 
and had preached in Lancashire. That he was educated liberally 
is to be fairly inferred from Cotton Mather’s hexameters, lame as 
they are :— 
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“ Oxford this light with Tongues and Arts doth trim ; 
And then his Northern town doth challenge him. 

His time and strength he centered there in this; 

To do good works, and be what now he is. 

His fulgent virtues there, and learned strains, 

Tall, comely presence, life unsoil'd with stains, 
Things most on Worthies, in their stories writ, 


Did him to move in Orbs of service fit.”’ 


Mr. Flynt, who lived till 1668, was grandfather of the celebrated 
Henry Flynt, tutor at Cambridge over fifty-five years. He appears to 
have filled his place to the satisfaction of his people, and this is some- 
thing to say for him, for they were, as we have hinted, rather distin- 
guished for intelligence and spirit, among the societies around them. 
Our annalist records, as a fact honourable to the disposition of the inhab- 
itants of this town, during the period we have just been passing over, 
and some indication too of the growth of the place, that among the 
contributions made in various places towards the erection of a new 
edifice for the College at Cambridge, (which was completed in 1677,) 
the town of Braintree furnished the sum of £87. 14s. 6d., there being 
only four towns in the colony that contributed a larger sum for the 
same purpose. Another of the Quincy succession was Rev. Mr. 
Hancock. In his case eulogy would be superfluous; the character, 
which he may be said to have given his illustrious son, speaks sufh- 
ciently for him, though he did not live to witness its brilliant results. 
He however discharged his sacred duties nearly eighteen years. His 
successors we are compelled by our limits to pass over, noticing only 
a remark made on Mr. Briant, in connection with the earliest preacher 
at Wollaston. Mr. Lunt says, “in point of intellect, they stand in the 
first class of the New England clergy. They were very different, I 
am well aware, in the structure and tendency of their minds, and 
quite at variance in the creeds which they adopted and advocated, 
each with so much acuteness, force, and persuasiveness. But it is for 
this very reason that they deserve to be studied in connexion. They 
were placed in somewhat similar circumstances, during the respective 
periods in which they lived. They were both of them, bold, and 
candid, and of course [?] imprudent, in the statement of their honest 
thoughts. They were both of them specimens of minds that resisted 
the current notions and prejudices of their times. They both of them 
incurred odium by the Christian manliness with which they opened 
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and pursued the truths that broke upon their souls.” These are 
sterling characters, and fair specimens moreover of the Quincy Line. 





Missionary Faitures, the Reason for Renovated Exertions. A 
Sermon delivered in St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 
15, 1840. By Evan M. Johnson, Rector. pp. 16,8vo. Dedicated 
to Bishop Chase of Illinois. 


WE notice this Discourse chiefly to bring before the public some 
remarkable facts its author has thought necessary to fix attention upon. 
The general idea of this publication and several others from the same 
quarter, is that foreign missions have promised every thing and 
accomplished nothing; and that one grand reason of their failure is, 
that for the sake of rumoured success abroad things have been sadly 
neglected at home, and the religious community allowed to become 
too low and sickly at its very heart to send a strong pulse of life into 
the farthest extremities. Being a high Churchman, of course a great 
deal is said, and a great deal more insinuated, about the absurdity of 
any other missions but those by “ the Church”—i. e. his particular 
denomination, separation from which he “conscientiously believes” 
to be sin. We have here the genuine doctrine of Rome, with which 
Mr. Johnson evidently has strong sympathies, as being, besides the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, another “ branch of the One Catholic 
Church,” in which “a divinely constituted ministry has existed in 
uninterrupted succession from the Apostles of our Lord.” All other 
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Christian believers are only “ sectaries,” ** schismatics,” and “ error- 
ists,”” who have carried out “ to its full extent the much abused dogma 
of the Reformers so called, ‘the Bible, the Bible alone is the religion 


» ] 


of Protestants.’” This isa rather stronger infusion of Oxford the- 
ology into American preaching than we were prepared to expect. 

But to the facts. In the writer’s neighbourhood, this has been the 
developement of the missionary system in his own denomination. 
More than $3000 sent out the past year on missionary calls, and yet 
two churches in the same time sold under the hammer for debt: one 
a free church, the other crowded with a coloured congregation. Anoth- 


er, which cost $15000, about to be sold for just the sum given for 
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distant and uncertain projects of benevolence. Another, (Christ 
Church, a contributor of nearly half this generous missionary sub- 
scription) has not paid so much as the interest for the ground it 
occupies. A sad instance, this last, of giving away what is not its 
own—of bestowing on foreign charity what ought in good conscience 
to go to liquidate a just debt. It seems very much as if I, owing you 
a hundred dollars, should cancel the obligation by putting, without 
your wish or consent, a hundred dollars into the coffers of an Asso- 
ciation under your name. 

Again, Mr. Johnson states, that while the slaves at the South have 
been generally neglected, and the Bishops at the West left almost to 
beggary, (of Bishop Chase it might be said not almost, but altogether) 
funds have been lavishly squandered where no returns were expected 
to be found. In Greece he states the Episcopal missionaries have not 
acted as missionaries; and have neither done nor pretended to do 
anything in that line. So likewise the Rev. Dr. Robertson, now sup- 
ported at great expense to distribute tracts at Constantinople. So the 
Rey. Mr. Southgate and family, travellers, who promise “ a journal.” 
So Messrs. Lockwood and Hanson, who have given up China in 
despair and are now useful at home. So Dr. Boone, who though 
remaining as a missionary attempts nothing in that capacity, and does 
but little as a physician or schoolmaster. 

These are sad tidings. If they cannot be questioned, (and in the 
community where they were preached and published no such attempt 
has been made,) the inquiries Mr. Johnson has made as to the cause 
of failure deserve solemn heed. Besides the vicious appeals made to 
personal vanity in order to raise large amounts, and the sectarian 
spirit which has characterized the whole, he believes the chief reason of 
failure is “the neglect of one duty for the sake of another,” the 
“ fighting against God,” by applying to uncertain uses abroad what 
was needed for immediate and certain use at home. In close, he 
beseeches the foreign missionary to return; net to rob the children 
here of their bread, but enter the field God has opened for him, in 
our own land, at our own day. 

The style of publication of this sermon leads us to think, that the 
author did not expect it would finda sale large enough to justify 
him in incurring great expense. If it was worth printing, it deserved 


a better dress than that in which it appears. 
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Tue Preacner AND THE Pastor. Two Discourses delivered in 
Harvard Church, Charlestown, Sunday, March 15, 1840, on the 
Commencement of his Ministry. By George E. Ellis. Boston: 
Wm. Crosby & Co. 1840. pp. 47, 8vo. 


Ir is an excellent, and probably an invariable, custom in our Con- 
gregational churches, with which Mr. Ellis complied, in presenting to 
his people on the Sunday which followed his induction into the sacred 
office those views of the ministerial relation which particularly affect- 
ed his own mind. And yet it is subject to this remark, that the 
preacher, if he have never before had charge of a congregation, 
undertakes to speak of that of which he has had no personal know- 
ledge and some of his impressions concerning which must be rectified, 
although most of them may be strengthened, by subsequent experience. 
Performances of this class therefore, whatever expansion of thought or 
fervour of sentiment they may discover, are necessarily imperfect, 
and should be noticed with a spirit of gentle criticism. Mr. Ellis 
stands in no special need of this caution against severity of judgement, 
for his Discourses contain much valuable matter, and show that his 
mind has surveyed, and in the main has justly estimated, the peculiar- 
ities of the position to which he has been called. Still we cannot but 
think, that in his desire to avoid the assumption of that mere official 
superiority which in former times was allowed to the minister, and to 
check by anticipation an extravagant disposition on the part of his 
people to rely upon him for pastoral offices, he has qualified farther 
than he need, or than sound judgement would permit, the duty of the 
minister in respect both to the public and the private exercise of his 
influence. Indeed, we detected, as we thought, in reading some 
passages a want of clearness and strength of conception, which we 
are sure the writer would not manifest in discussing the same subject 
after a few years’ acquaintance with the service on which he had just 
entered. So far, however, are we from considering this a proof of 
any thing else than inexperience, that we believe few men upon com- 
mencing their ministry would have shown such an insight into many 
of the peculiar relations which it involves at the present day. 

Mr. Ellis, after alluding to that single word in his text (2 Tim. ii. 2) 


which, in requiring the ministry of the Gospel to be committed to 
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faithful men, indicates the “ condition which comprehends all others,” 
and after noticing briefly * the unchanging and stable elements” which 
belong to this office on the one hand, with the variable modifications 
by which it is affected on the other, proceeds to discuss the four topics 
which fall under the general subject of his morning’s discourse. This 
subject is—the preacher; these topics are—his authority, his duty or 
appropriate vocation, his influence or the value of the office, and * the 
superiority or the subjection of its exercise to public opinion.” He 
has no authority from descent or office ; “it is found in the faithful- 
ness with which he applies Divine truth to the souls of men.” It is 
his vocation, to “ illustrate the duties and purposes of life.” His in- 
fluence, though not less now than in former ages, is different in its 
foundation, and rests on “the absolute necessity of a spiritual faith 
for every individual being.” The “ restrictions which public opinion 
imposes upon the liberty of the pulpit are, decency and good sense ;” 
“the minister, as a member of society and as_ not infallible, is bound 
to declare with courtesy all his opinions on subjects connected with 
the moral and religious interests of men.”—TIn the second Discourse, 
(from Acts xx. 28) the relations of pastor and people are considered. 
Mr. Ellis first observes that they are voluntarily assumed, and then 
remarks that “the connexion has no formal and definite terms of 
individual duty,” but is one which puts into the pastor’s hands such 
means as friendship and sympathy can use. From this view of the 
nature of the relation Mr. E. draws the remark, that its duties are 
not all on one side; the people must “ entertain a liberal respect for 
the private opinions and actions of their pastor,” must construe his 
motives kindly, and show a generous regard for his feelings. 

Neither must they “ look to him for all the aid which they may need 

in their religious education,” but must cooperate with him in his 

labours for their individual and social good. He then adverts to 

the services of the minister in seasons of trial and affliction, and 

labours to dissuade his hearers from indulging “ unreasonable expecta- 

tions” and from “ putting upon their minister the burden of all their 

sorrows,” and especially urges the importance of preparation for hours 

of trial by previous fidelity in the Christian life. He closes with a 

solemn application of the views which he has presented, to his own case 

and that of the congregation whom he addressed. 
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Orpisation at Hueparpston, Mass.—Reyv. Claudius Bradford, late Instruc- 
tor of the Academy in Westford, was ordained as Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Hubbardston, on Wednesday, April 15, 1840. The services 
of the occasion were performed as follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Russell of Chelmsford; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Chandler of 
Shirley ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Wells of Groton, from Hebrews xii. 2 : “ Looking 
unto Jesus, ’’—On the cross of Christ in its universally recognised relation to 
man; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Thompson of Barre; Charge, by Rev. 
Dr. Noyes of Petersham ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of 
Fitchburg; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Alden of Brookfield ; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. White of Littleton. 





Orpination at Provipence, R. I.—Mr. Edward Stone was ordained as an 
Evangelist to the West at Providence, on Monday evening, April 27, 1840. 
The services of the occasion were as follows :—Introductory Prayer, and Selec- 
tions from Scripture, by Mr. Samuel B. Cruft of Boston, Mass.; Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bigelow of 
Taunton, Mass.; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Farley of Providence; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, and Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston. 

Mr. Hall's Discourse was from John xx. 21: ‘‘ As my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you.’’ Its subject was the Christian mission—its nature and 


extent. The Christian mission is the mission of Christ. He was the first mis- 


sionary. He went forth with power and doctrine not his own, but received 
from above. The Father sent him; and so sends the missionary now. As to 
the question, who is the Christian missionary? all may be considered such in 


the more enlarged sense of the term. All may be said to have a mission to 


perform ; a saying perhaps trite, but expressing one of the most deeply solemn 


and momentous truths. The mission of the preacher however is a peculiar one. 
Christ instituted a special ministry, one indeed that has been often most sadly 
abused, and converted to the most unholy purposes, yet still as glorious in its 
objects, as important and beneficent in its results, as when fresh from the hands 
of its Founder. It is the work which the preacher has to perform, that distin- 
guishes him from all other missionaries—its glory, and objects, as truth, holi- 
ness, love, liberty. In extent the Christian mission is boundless. Its field is 
the world. Doubts have been sometimes suggested as to the duty of extending 
missions ; but these should be forever silenced by the imperative language of 
Scripture. Among the many fields of missionary labour, the West is a most 
large and important one, especially to such as hold dear our religious faith, who 
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all are called upon to do something towards its disseminetion, to “let the dead 
bury their dead, and go themselves to preach the kingdom of God.’’—The 
Charge by Mr. Farley was founded upon that most pregnant, and beautiful, 
and solemnly impressive charge given by the Apostle Paul to his “ dearly 
beloved son” Timothy. The minister was charged to preach the word, and 
nothing else, no vain philosophy of man’s device, no dreamy speculations—to 
preach it faithfully—never to trim or cringe—to preach it boldly, rationally, 
practically—by being a living exemplification of its truth—and from an earnest 
conviction of its adaptedness to every want of our spiritual nature.—The Right 
Hand of Fellowship was an affectionate welcome to the joys, trials, privileges, 
hopes of the Christian ministry. Mr. Waterston welcomed his brother to the 
sacred profession, as one to which no other could be compared for glory and 
grandeur. He welcomed him to it for the means, most ample, it would give 
him of benefitting his fellow beings, and of benefitting himself, in mind and 
heart. He alluded to their former association as students together for the 
Christian ministry, and spoke of the noble field of labor to which he was 
destined, and of the warm sympathies and fervent prayers that would ever 
accompany him from the hearthstone and the sanctuary. 

The evening was fair, and the services were listened to by a numerous and 
attentive audience. Mr. Stone’s destination is Burlington, the capital of Iowa 


Territory. 





Duptei:an Lecture.—The discourse upon the second of the four subjects spe- 
cified in the will of the late Hon. Paul Dudley, by which he founded an annual 
Lecture as a “ poor thank-offering to God from his unworthy servant, for his 
many and great mercies to him in his education at that College,’’ was delivered 
in the chapel of Harvard University on Wednesday, May 13, by Rev. W. B. 
O. Peabody, of Springfield. The four subjects are, Natural Religion, Revealed 
Religion, the Corruptions of the Church of Rome, and the Validity of Presby- 
terian Ordination. The founder died in 1751. President Holyoke delivered 
the first Lecture in 1755. Probably there are few, if any, established Lectures, 
the purpose of which has been more honorably or worthily complied with than 
this. The last two subjects, from the period immediately following the Revo- 
lutionary war, which removed all dread of a foreign spiritual yoke, by losing 
their polemical importance, have been generally considered to have lost their 
interest, until within a few years, when the changing phases of religious opin- 
ion have revived them. The dread of Popery now rising up again, and recent 
movements in the English Church, have breathed new life into old controversies. 

Mr. Peabody's subject was ‘“* Revealed Religion ;”’ his text was from John 
iv. 14: “The water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life.’’ The lecturer recognised it as his obligation» 
to say something which should tend to confirm the wishes and the convictions 
of his audience as to the truth of Christianity. The chain of evidence from history, 
the philosophy of miracles, and the other topies of proper argumentative proof, 
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he said, he would leave to abler hands. An emphatic statement in the text 
furnished him with his leading thought ; “ the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him,’ &c. The historical and miraculous evidences of Christianity have 
their first place—their indispensable service, but all the arguments deduced 
from them are designed to lead out and to confirm inward convictions, to 
strengthen and develope the faith of the heart. Mr. Peabody illustrated the 
character and influence of this internal principle, so beautifully set forth in the 
text. We cannot enter into the full power of the Saviour's emblem, for he 
spoke in the hot clime of Palestine, where the sun had for ages been bleaching 
the sands, and where mighty rivers shrunk inthe summer to silver threads ; but 
we can feel the appropriateness and truth of the illustration. Religious feel- 
ings, wants, convictions and hopes are internal, they are within. We often 
speak erroneously of implanting religious feelings in the mind of a child ; the 
feelings are already there, our work is to address and nurture them. Our faith 
in Christianity is ultimately based upon our value of its truths, our need of its 
light, our assurance of its promises, our capacity to receive it, our experience 
of its deep and satisfying joy. Mr. Peabody then adverted to the fears which 
are entertained as to the permanence and influence of Christianity. First, infi- 
delity now, as of old, attacks from without. We know its history in past 
times, why should we fear it now? It has no new weapons. It cannot reach 
the soul, it cannot dry up the fountain whose spring is hidden deep. Then, 
fears are entertained, lest inward decline and failing faith should subvert Chris- 
tianity. The fear itself is a good evidence of its futility and want of founda- 
tion. Unless the feelings, sentiments, necessities and hopes of our souls can 
die out, we need not fear a failing confidence in the sufficiency of Christian 
faith. The lecturer then adverted to another apprehended danger, viz. that 
religious sects and parties would in the end break up the foundations of our 
faith. He exhibited the reasons of difference of opinion, and the conditions by 
which it is restricted, allotted some measure of truth to each form of opinion, 
and denying the common idea, that the party in dying destroys the truth which 
it had maintained, he asserted that the truth destroys the party, by clearing 
itself of the error with which it was connected, and by merging its single 
tenets in the general faith of all believers. This is the process by which unity 
and universality are to be acquired by the Christian faith, and we certainly 
have no cause to dread it. He closed with a beautiful exposition of the emblem 
used in the text; the pure and ever-flowing fountain, the fresh water, the deep 


spring, appropriately designate the life and exhaustless power of our faith. 


Dersy Lecture.— Towards the close of the last century, Madam Derby, of 
Hingham, the founder of the Academy in that town which bears her name, 
established a fund, the income of which is annually given to the preacher of a 
lecture before the trustees and pupils of the Academy, denominated the Derby 
Lecture. There have accordingly been fifty lectures, in as many successive 


years, delivered on this foundation: the first in 1791, by Rev. Dr. Shute, 
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minister of the second parish in Hingham ; the last, on Wednesday, 20th inst. 
by Rev. Thomas B. Fox, of Newburyport. In the morning the annual exhibi- 
tion was attended, when about forty boys and seventy-five girls manifested, by 
their exercises, principally in reading and declamation, and by their correct 
deportment, the effects of good instruction and kind discipline. 

Mr. Fox's text was from Luke xvii. 3, “ Take heed to yourselves.’ The 
object of the discourse was to prove, that “ self-culture is the great business of 
life,’’ and to show the bearing this truth should have on the education of the 
young. The first argument was from analogy. Growth and progress towards 
completeness after their kind constitute the life of all things in the animated 
world; te this fact man cannot be an exception. But, secondly, while the 
plants and animals are carried forward to their perfectness by the force of a 
mechanisin or an instinct they cannot resist, man must choose to develope his 
whole nature. Where the analogy fails therefore, it fails, only to enforce more 
strongly the duty of self-culture. Man is capable of self-education, and of 
consequence bound to educate himself. Thirdly, this truth is partially acknow- 
ledged. All admit, that we must by self-discipline fit ourselves for particular 
pursuits. Must we not also then fit ourselves for the end of our whole being? 
Fourthly, Christianity enjoins self-culture. Christ came to be the perfect man, 
as well as to be the representative of God. Every exhortation to follow him 
is a cal] to the work of self-culture.—But man at the commencement of his 
existence is almost entirely dependent on others. The child is not to any great 
extent capable of self-education ; he must first be instructed by parents and 
teachers. What should be the end aimed atin our care of the young? Plainly, 
to prepare them intellectually and morally to take charge of themselves.—The 
preacher closed by commending the truths he had expressed to the serious 


attention of the parents, teachers, and children present. 





Anxiversaries iy New Yorx.—The anniversaries of many of the religious 
Associations of our country are celebrated in New York in the middie of May. 
We notice the following 


American Biste Society.—This Society held its public meeting on Thurs- 
day forenoon, May 14, Hon. John Cotton Smith, President, in the chair. 
After an address from the Chair, the Treasurer’s and Managers’ Reports were 
read ; and the meeting was addressed by Rev. Mr. Lillie of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
Rev. Mr. Meigs of Ceylon, from which he had just returned, Rev. Mr. Brainerd 
of Philadelphia, John Tappan, Esq. of Boston, Rev. Dr. Miller of Princeton, 
N. J., Rev. Pres. Hopkins of Williamston, Mass., Rev. Robert Newton of 
England, and Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen of New York. The remarks of the 
speakers appear from the brief reports which we have seen, to have been both 
various and pertinent 


30* 
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From the annual Report it appeaed that twenty-three new auxiliaries had been 
organized within the last year. The receipts had been $97,355 09. The 
number of Bibles and Testaments sent from the Depository was 157,261, in 
various languages. 


American Temperance Uston.—This Association celebrated its fourth anni- 
versary on Thursday evening, May 14, E. C. Delavan, Esq. of Albany, in the 
chair. An abstract of the Report having been read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. J. Marsh, and been accepted, addresses were made by Rev. 
Pres. Humphrey of Amherst, Mass., Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen of New York, 
Rev. Dr. Patton of New York, Mr. Samuel Stewart, recently from Belfast, 
Ireland, and Rev. Mr. Kirk of New York. Resolutions were also offered by 
other gentlemen who took no farther part in the discussions, apparently both 
animated and pleasant, of the evening. 


American Epvucation Society.—The anniversary of this Society was also 
celebrated on Thursday evening, May 14. An abstract of the Annual Report 
was read by the Secretary, Rev. Dr. Cogswell of Boston; after which the 
meeting was addressed by Rev. Mr. Winslow of Boston, Rev. Dr. Patton of 
New York, Professer Fowler of Amherst, Mass., and Rev. Mr. Parker of New 
York 

The Report gave as the number of individuals aided by the Society within 
the last year—257 in eighteen theological seminaries, 437 in twenty-eight colle- 
ges, 160 in fifty-seven academies ; in all 854 persons at 103 institutions. Of 
these 546 were assisted at institutions in New England, the rest in the other 
States of the Union. The number of new beneficiaries during the year was 
127. The whole number who have received aid from the Society since it com- 
menced operations, twenty-five years ago, is 3260. The receipts of the past 
year were $51,307 60; the expenditures $58,63667. The Society at present 
labours under a debt of $32,837 31. The sum earned by the beneficiaries was 
$31, 972; the whole amount the last thirteen years, $309,203. The sum 
refunded by beneficiaries the last year was $4,784.84; in all previous 
years $39,103. 


Americ:n Boarp or Commissioners ror Foreign Missions.—This Board 
held a public meeting on Friday forenoon, the President, Hon. John Cotton 
Smith, in the chair. A statement of the operations of the past year was read 
by Rev. Mr. Armstrong, one of the Secretaries ; and addresses were offered by 
Rev. Mr. Wells of Newark, N. J., Rev. Eli Smith, who spoke particularly of 
the Arab race, Rev. Mr. Meigs, whose remarks related to Ceylon, Hon. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, and Rey. Mr. Kirk, of New York. 
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Conerecationat CLrercymen 1n Massacuusetts.—The six oldest Congre- 
gregational clergymen in this Commonwealth, who bave not been dismissed 
from their pastoral charge, are— 


1. Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, D. D. of Franklin; who was born in Haddam, 
Conn. 20 April, O. 8. 1745, graduated at Yale College in 1767, ordained 21 
April, 1773, relinquished preaching in April, 1827. 

2. Rev. Ezra Ripley, D. D. of Concord; born in Woodstock, Conn. 20 
April O. S. 1751, graduated at Harvard University in 1776, ordained 11 Nov- 
ember, 1778, and still officiates. 

3. Rev. David Kellogg, D. D. of Framingham; born 10 November, 1755, 
gtaduated at Dartmouth College in 1775, ordained 10 January, 1781, and still 
occasionally preaches. 

4. Rev. Daniel Tomlinson, of Oakham ; graduated at Yale College in 1781, 
and ordained 22 June, 1786. 

5. Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard Uni- 
versity ; born in Sherburne, 1 April, 1764, graduated at Harvard University in 
1785, ordained at Hingham 24 October, 1787, installed Hollis Professor 14 
May, 1805. 

6. Rev. Thomas Gray, D. D. of the Third Church in Roxbury; born in 
Boston, 16 March, 1772, graduated at Harvard University in 1790, ordained 27 
March, 1793, and still preaches. 

The six oldest Congregational clergymen in Massachusetts, who retain the 
sole care of their parishes, are 

1. Rev. Peter Eaton, D. D. of Boxford; born in Haverhill, 16 March, 1765, 
graduated at Harvard University in 1787, and ordained 7 October, 1789. 

2. Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D. D. of Lancaster; born in Hampton, N. H. 
11 July, 1769, graduated at Harvard University in 1789, and ordained 9 
October, 1793. 

3. Rev. Samuel Shepard, D. D. of Lenox; born in Chatham, Conn. 19 
November, 1772, graduated at Yale College in 1793, and ordained 30 April, 
1795. 

4. Rev. Timothy Mather Cooley, D. D. of Granville ; born in that town, 
13 March, 1772, graduated at Yale College in I792, and ordained in his native 
town 3 February, 1796 

5. Rev. Benjamin Wood, of Upton; born in October, 1772, graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1793, and ordained 1 June, 1796. 

6. Rev. John Fiske, of New-Braintree ; born in Warwick, 26 October, 1770, 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1791, and ordained 26 October, 1796. 





Butrinca Street Society ix Bostox.—Rev. Mr. Dean has resigned the 
pastoral charge which he has held for many years in this city over the church 
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of which Rey. F. T. Gray is now the sole pastor. Mr. Dean communicated 
his wish for a dissolution of the connexion in the following letter :— 


Boston, May 3, 1840. 


To the Bulfinch Street Church and Society, with Christian salutations. 

Breturey, after much serious and prayerful deliberation, I hereby most 
respectfully tender to you the resignation of my office as senior pastor and ask 
to be discharged from its solemn duties among you. 

This request is made with feelings of the warmest gratitude for your past 
kindness, and with an undiminished desire for your religious prosperity and 
happiness, as connected with that of your beloved pastor inthe Lord. Between 
him and myself there have existed the best understanding and the most perfect 
cordiality of feeling and sentiment, even up to this moment; and therefore [ 
most devoutly pray you to be united and hearty in esteeming him very highly 
for his word, and for his works’ sake : ever striving together most prayerfully 
for a heavenly union and the peace of God among yourselves. 

In leaving you I know not to what particular sphere of ministerial duty it may 
please Divine Providence farther to call me, on where the lines may fall to me; 
but wherever it may be my lot to live or labor, I cherish the belief that I there 
shall share a part in your sympathies and prayers. And I pray you to be 
assured, that in this separation it affords me the greatest consolation and pleasure 
to able to leave you and your children, with your and their spiritual, interests 
under the watch and care of a pastor in whose talents and piety I have the most 
entire confidence. 

On you and upon him, and in this consecrated place, may the richest blessings 
of Heaven rest continually. 

Your friend and servant, 
Paut Dean. 


The Society acceded to the request contained in this letter, and unanimously 
passed the following votes : 


“ At the annual meeting of the Bulfinch Street Society, held by adjournment 
in the church on Sunday, May 3, 1340, after Divine service in the afternoon, 
on motion of Hon. Charles Wells, it was Voted, That the thanks of this Society 
be tendered to the Rev. Paul Dean for the able, faithful, and efficient manner, 
in which he has discharged his duties, as well in the pulpit as in the parish of 
this Society, since its formation. 

Resolved, That in dissolving the connexion of pastor and people, which has 
so long subsisted between the Rev. Mr. Dean and this Society, we feel that we 
sustain a great loss ; 

tesolved, That we have entire confidence in the integrity, moral and reli- 
gious character of Mr. Dean; and that we cheerfully recommend him to the 
whole Christian community as deserving their confidence and esteem. 

Resolved, That we believe the Rev. Mr. Dean entirely qualified to promote 
the cause of Liberal Christianity, sound doctrine, and correct morals, by his 
instructions from the desk, his parochial visits and conduct in private life ; and 
that on this occasion of his retirement, we assure him of our best wishes for his 
future prosperity, usefulness and happiness.”’ 


Similar resolutions were passed by the church. In determining the salary of 
the present minister, as the Society could not legally vote an appropriation to 


the support of any other than the actual incumbent, an arrangement was made 


for the payment of $500 a year for five years from the sum received by Mr. 
Gray to Mr. Dean, as a tribute of respect from the people whom he had 


faithfully served for seventeen years 
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History or Hovurtton, Maine.—In our number for March, we gave some 
extracts from letters written by a friend who is at present residing in Houlton. 
We have since received from the same source an account of the settlement and 
growth of the town, which was prepared for the Miscellany, and will, we think, 
gratify cur readers. 


“‘ Whoever casts his eye upon the north eastern portion of the map of Maine, 
may observe several townships designated by such titles as the following :— 
Framingham Academy Grant, Williams College Grant, Portland Academy 
Grant. Desolate tracts of country, we dare say, these seem to those who view 
only their location on paper; and equally desolate, we can assure them, they 
would appear in reality to all, excepting those, who, having been familiar with 
the sombre shades of pine and hemlock, are here greeted with a wilderness of 
beech and maple. A hard wood growth, however, has its charms for a farmer, 
even though it be in a region where winter reigns nine months in the year. 
Hence it happened, that when, forty years since, a half township was granted 
to New Salem Academy, the purchasers of the grant, who had the privilege of 
making a selection among the wild lands in Maine, passed over the counties of 
Kennebec and Penobscot and made choice of a tract far beyond the pale of 
civilization. It was indeed a region, which had attractions for him, who, trust- 
ing to his native energies and to the fertility of the soil, could look forward to 
the time when the unbroken forest should give place to cultivated fields of 
wheat, on whose limits were the dwellings of his sons and daughters, enjoying 
the fruits of a father’s self-sacrifice and toil. 

In the summer of 1807 a man of the cast of character referred to, with his 
newly married son and his eldest daughter with her husband, making in all 
three families, left the town of New Salem, in Massachusetts, for the wilds of 
Maine. They came by water from Boston to Woodstock in New Brunswick. 
Here they found a number of refugees and British officers under half pay, who 
had taken possession of lands granted them by the Crown, and were busy in 
collecting around them some of the comforts of civilized life. These settlers 
urged the new emigrants to remain with them, offering every assistance and 
enlarging upon the sufferings to be encountered in a wilderness. They, 
however, were determined to occupy their own land and to live under the 
protection of the laws of the United States—although far enough removed from 
courts and magistrates. The females of the party were prevailed upon to 
remain with their hospitable entertainers, until the men had felled trees for a 
pathway from Woodstock to the intended settlement. They were encouraged 
to this course by the generosity of the clergyman and his flock, who freely 
offered them the use of one half of the church for a dwelling. We may appre- 
ciate this hospitality when we know that rude log cabins, of no great dimensions, 
constituted the houses of the first dwellers in Woodstock ; and that the church 
differed from the private dwellings only in being of larger size. It was, 
however, the best building in the place ; and in it the women of the party lived 
for three months, performing sedulously their duties through the week ; and 
not declining, as indeed they could not, to listen to the liturgy and litany on 


the Sabbath, although the household utensils and domestic preparations around 
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could not always have contributed to the furtherance of the devotion of the 
worshippers. On one occasion, the clock of the new occupants, a rare article 
in that region, produced a momentary interruption of the solemnities; for, as it 
happened to strike the hour in the midst of the service, a child from the assem- 
bly, who mistook it for an animal, cried out, “ father, when will that cock 
crow again ?”’ 

At the close of the autumn, when the fathers of the three families we have 
named had made all the preparations in their power for the reception of their 
wives and little ones, they left their benevolent friends in Woodstock; and, 
after a toilsome journey of twelve miles, arrived at their new abodes. In the 
inidst of the primitive forest, far removed from their own countrymen, with no 
neighbours excepting those on the St. John, they began the settlement of the 
town, which afterwards was called Houlton, from the family name of these, its 
first inhabitants.—In a few years, their number was increased by five or six 
families from their native town, who were either their relatives or neighbours, 
and like themselves, tillers of the soil. This little band was united by the ties 
of kindred, by an equal love for the place of their birth, and by congenial 
sentiments on the subject of religion. Though separated, for more than twenty 
years, by ninety miles of forest, from communication with other parts of the 
State, they cherished and taught their children the liberal views of the Saviour's 
teachings which they had brought with them. During this period, when they 
were so far shut out from the rest of the world as often not to know who was 
Governor of Massachusetts, they were not left entirely destitute of religious 
teachers. Missionaries of various denominations visited them ; and more than 
one would have been willing to remain with them, had the religious opinions 
of the minister and people been the same. But although they knew not what 
was the meaning of Unitarian, as applied toa religious denomination, they 
knew that they were not Trinitarians, nor Calvinists; and consequently could 
not conscientiously support a preacher of this faith. It happened, that in the 
year 1811, they were visited by Rev. Mr. Eastman of Limerick, Me. who here 
established a church on Christian principles, and taught the pure gospel of 
Jesus. After an interval of several years they again were favoured with a 
preacher of their own persuasion for a few weeks. But it was not until the 
military road was completed in 1832, that they could be said to have intercourse 
with others of their faith. Then the way was opened for the communication 
of instruction and sympathy. And as the settlement was rapidly increasing, 
its spiritual wants were not disregarded by the Rev. Mr. Harding of New 
Salem, who had ever taken a deep interest in these, his former parishioners. 
In 1835 he came and preached to them; and as the profession of faith, which 
had been subscribed in 1811 was lost, he reorganised a church consisting of 
twenty-six members, and baptised twenty-three children. By his advice a 
house of worship was built, and in 1838 he officiated at its dedication. The 
same year the services of a clergyman were obtained for four Sundays, and last 
September another was engaged to minister unto them for a year. At the 
present time, although there is an Orthodox church, whose minister is chaplain 
of the garrison, the Unitarian Society numbers one hundred and thirty persons, 


who regularly attend the services upon the Sabbath, and who freely contribute 
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to the support of a Sunday School Library, as well as to the maintenance of 





public worship. 

This sketch of the first religious society at Houlton has been given, not for 
the sake of puffing it into notice, still less for the purpose of soliciting pecuniary 
aid—from which may it be defended !—but as an example of steadfastness to 
religious principle under discouraging circumstances. It is not meant that 



































there is the same nicety of moral discernment on all subjects, as there is not 
the same degree of mental cultivation, which more favoured communities 
enjoy ; although in the practice of common honesty, thrift and temperance, the 
first settlers of Houlton and their descendants (we cannot attribute the last 
named virtue to the whole town) would bear a favourable comparison with any 
of the inhabitants of New England. But, that according to their ability and 
without stated religious instruction, they have firmly maintained, for thirty 
years, the Unitarian’s view of the Gospel and proved their power under all 
the trials of life. Of these they have had their share,—want in the early days 
of the settlement, the death of children and other relatives, and not the least, as 
they were situated, hearing different doctrines inculcated, and not unfrequently 
their own sentiments denounced, by those who casually came among them to 
impart spiritual strength.—It may too have been in later times a trial, most 
certainly a discouragement, that after having built and paid for their church, 


SYS SAT 


they were obliged to see its pulpit filled by clergymen of a different faith from 
their own; and to wait nearly a year before any Unitarian minister could be 
obtained ‘to go through the woods’ to divide unto them the word of truth.” 


Rev. Dr. Carrenter.—It is with feelings of peculiar grief that we record 
the death of this eminent minister. For excellence of character and for active 


ener 0 


usefulness few were like him. The recollection of his almost youthful zeal, 
his earnest devotion to the cause of truth and goodness, and his open and warm 
hospitality comes over us like an influence from a better world. So intimately 
was he associated with all that we have known of the denomination to which 
he belonged in England, that we can scarce separate him in our minds from 
' the place which is left vacant by his death—a place in which he stood alone. 
' His influence was great, and his loss will be most severely felt far beyond the 
circle of those who are called to taste the bitterness of bereavement, (God 
support and comfort them in their sorrow!) and of the people whom he faith- 
fully served in the Gospel, and by whom he was ardently beloved as well as 
respected. The manner of his death, a part as it was of the Divine Providence 
to which we should submit without a murmur, and impressive as is its instruc- 
tion, yet increases our pain at the thought that he is no longer among the 
servants of Christ on earth. The last summer his health had become impaired, 
and a visit to the continent was recommended by his physicians. He left 
London in August for Antwerp and the Rhine, whence he proceeded through 
Switzerland to Italy, and after spending the winter at Rome went to Naples, 
where he took passage for Leghorn on the 5th of April in one of the steamers 
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that ply on the Mediterranean; in the night after they left port he went on 
deck, and in the darkness was probably, when suffering under seasickness, by 
some sudden motion of the vessel precipitated into the sea. He has gone in 
the prime of life, when his counsel and example might have been most pro- 
ductive of good. But he has left a name that will not be forgotten, a memory 
that will be cherished among the treasures of many hearts. Our tears are the 
only tribute we can pay to his worth. 
The “ Christian Reformer” for May, contains the following notice. 


We have the melancholy duty of announcing the death of the Rev. Lay 
Carrexter, L. L. D. of Bristol, which took place on the 5th inst. on his passage 
along the Mediterranean from Naples to Leghorn. This wise and good man 
and eminent divine has been taken from us at the comparatively early age of 
59. The event has produced a very deep mournful impression throughout a 
wide circle, including great numbers besides Unitarians. The proper funeral 
service was performed by the Rev. Dr. Hutton, of Carter Lane, London, at 
Lewin's Mead Chapel, Bristol, on Sunday morning, the 26th instant, to an 
immense and deeply affected audience. On the same morning funeral sermons 
were delivered by announcement at the Gravel-Pit Mecting, Hackney, by Mr. 
Aspland, and at Worship Street, London, by Mr. Mardon ; and a notice was 
taken of the event by Mr. Tagart, at Little-Portland Street, and on the Sunday 
preceding, by Mr. Madge, at Essex Street. We apprehend that there are few 
of our congregations in which the subject has not been alluded to in the pulpit. 
We shall hereafter give an ample account of our departed friend. We close 
the present obituary notice with some beautiful verses that have been sent by 
an unknown correspondent: the allusion in the quotation, of “no wanderer 
lost,” seems to be a poetical line in an exceedingly interesting letter of Dr. 
Carpenter's to one of his daughters on coming of age, which Mr. Aspland took 
the liberty to read from the pulpit, as an illustration of the writer's mind and 


character. 
LINES ON THE LAMENTED DEATH OF REV. DR. CARPENTER. 


Ix the dead hour of night, and on the dark blue sea, 
Spirit! blest Spirit! will we think of thee ; 

The dashing waves closed o'er thy mortal sigh, 

But thy pure soul soafed to thy God on high. 


Though no loved ear received thy latest breath, 
Though no fond hand was locked in thine in death, 
Though the dark waters rung thy funeral knell, 
And the deep moan was in the ocean's swell ; 


Yet, as with them of old, thy spirit stayed 
On Him who said, * "Tis I—be not afraid !"’ 
And the same hand, stretched out at Peter's cry, 


Bore thee from time into eternity ! 


And ye who mourn his loss, as mourn we must, 
Think on his God, and learn like him to trust! 
His cherished memory needs no tablet stone— 
The hearts of friends will serve for that alone. 


His tongue is mute, but oh! methinks I hear 
His voice still raised, to exhort, to warn and cheer ; 
May, then, his flock, Life’s troubled ocean crost, 
Meet him in heaven again—“ no wanderer lost.”’ 
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